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Hotes. 
THE OLD CEMETERY AT OSTEND, 

Just outside Ostend on the road to Thorout 
lies a waste piece of land now used as a drying 
ground for linen and as a playground by the small 
fry of the neighbourhood. The only remnants of 
respectability that it has left are two massive gate- 
posts, on which hang the remains of wooden gates. 
On inspection this piece of ground is found to be 
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Sacred to the Memory of | Theophaniace Chamberlayne 

third daughter of | Chamberlayne Chamberlayne 
Esqre | Of Maugersbury House Count’ Gloucs". | She died 
at Ostend of scarlet fever | on the 3™ of October 1833, | 
Aged three years and seven months. 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Matthew Nicholson | 
who died June 2° 1829 | Aged 57 Years, 

Sacred | to the Memory of | John | son of Thomas 8. 
and | Elizabeth Robinson | of the County of Antrim | 
in Ireland | who died at Ostend | on the 21* of June 

1827 | [{ Remainder illegible.) 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Caroline Matilda | wife 
of W™ Smith Esq'¢ | of | Chartham Place near Canter- 
bury | Kent, England, | who died March 1* 1837 | Aged 
51. | She was the youngest daughter of | the late Joseph 
Sladen esq’ of | Folkestone (sic), Kent. | Thou shalt shew 
me the path of | Life in thy presence is the fulness | Of 
Joy and at thy right hand there | is Pleasure for ever- 
more. 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Laura ‘Goodrich | the 
bel »ved daughter of | Lt Col Fults n K.H. | who died 
at Ostend the 4* (sic) Dec" | 1844 Aged 3 years and 8 
months. | Blessed are the pure in heart | for they shall 
see God. 

To the | Memory 

Sushy Park | County of ¢ 
1827 | Aged 70 yeare. 

Sacred to the Memory | of | Simon Hopkinson Esq" 

| Commander Royal Navy, | He died at Ostend | Oct. 


of | Richt G. Campion Esq | of 
| Ireland | Died Nov* 1* 


ra 


| 9% 1848. | Aged 79 years. 


| beloved wife | of 


| British Chaplain at Brussels 


the former (Protestant /) cemetery of Ostend, and 


there are still some thirty gravestones in it, two- 
thirds of which only are standing. The size of 
the ground inclines one to believe that these are 


but a small fraction of those originally placed | 


there. The majority bear English names, and as 
they are being quickly destroyed by the aforesaid 


youths, I have copied down the inscriptions of all | 
those that were legible, excluding only some local | 
Plemish names, and I send them to ‘N. & Q.’ as| 


the most trustworthy repository. 

The new cemetery is about a quarter of a mile 
away on the road to Nieuport. It was opened in 
1851, and on inquiring of the porter I found that 
only two gravestones had been removed thither 
from the old cemetery. Hence the other stones 
must have utterly disappeared. 

Sacred | t of | Mr* Ann Hunter | who 
died sudden e ist after her arrival from 
England on the 16% of Ju 1833 the ¢ 
her ag t f Mothers | this mem 


it] Sons 


in *h year 


of 
rial 


[The top broken off.] Aged twenty years and...... 
| Deeply regretted by a fondly attached father | and 
his brother officers. 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Penelope Frances | the 
Lieut Colonel Fulton | who died at 
Ostend | the 9% (sic) December 1836 | Aged 52 years. 

Sacred | tothe Memory | of | Eliza Ellen | the beloved 
and only daughter of | L* Col' Fulton | Died March 
[Remainder broken off. } 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Mary-Jane Wilhelmina 

second daughter of | The Rev‘ E. Jenkins M.A. | 
who died at Ostend on the 

| 3° day of July 1838 | Aged 8 years. 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | Lucy Whittaker Fitz- 
Gerald | the beloved wife of | Captain Charles Fitz- 
Gerald | who died at Ostend | November the 19*® 1843 | 
Aged 29 years. 

Ici répose | Henri 
Ostende | né A Versailles 
decédé a Ostende 1] 
broken off. | 

Sacred to the Memory of | Margaret Curry | who died 
at Ostend on | the 25° Oct. 1848 in the | 63°¢ year of 
her age. | This stone was erected | by her affectionate 

brother Ed. G. Curry Eeq™ | Her Brittanic Majesty's 
| Consul at Ostend. 

A | la mémoire | d’Ann 
Epouse de Charles De Cleir 
dans le comté d’Yorck 
1793 | decédée 4 Conkelaere 
Sacred | to the Memory | of 
Ostend | the 4° June 1849 | age 

Sacred | to the Memory of | Cay John Fagan | 1* 
Bengal Fusiliers | third son of the late | M. Gen! C, 8. 
Fagan C. [chipped) | of the Hon®'* Company’s Service | 
who parted this life at Ostend | 16 July 1851 | in the 
6 year of his age, 

Sacred | to the Memory | of | 
Esq late of Manchester 
the May 183 Aged 

Sacred tothe Memory 
thwaite | youngest gon | 


Rosenstiel | Consul de France A 
le 30 novembre (sic) 1781 | 
Janvier 18 Remainder 


vu. 


le 


-Catherine Belleroche 

née 4 Kingston-upon-Hull 

en Angleterre | le 10 Avril 

| le le" Décembre 1850. 
Joseph Daniels | died at 

177 years. 

to 


John Bent Thompson 
departed this life on 
4 years 

Wiliam Nathaniel Mickel- 
aniel Mickelthwaite | 


who 
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of Taverham, Norfolk, Esq. | late Ensign in the 71* 
Highlanders. | Born at Taverham Sept. 4** (sic) 1827 | 
Died at Ostend Jan. 18** 1851. 

Thomas Edwards| Colonel in the service of | the 
Hon? East India Company | Died on the 15° of Novem- 
ber 1815 | in consequence of the bruises | which he re- 
ceived in escaping | from the wreck of the packet | called | 
Sir William Curtis | on the 31* of October preceding. | 
Aged 63 years | leaving a widow and twelve children. 

wien ria Lewer | wife of | L* Col' Arthur Macdonald | | 
Commander of the Fortress of Ostend | who died | on | 
the 19 day of May 1817 after fifteen years of | almost 
unremitted indisposition borne with Christian | Patience 
and Fortitude | Aged 36 years 5 months. 

If Virtue Resignation aught ay claim 

Or sufferings lengthened by the hand divine 

If these can purify this mortal frame 

The Martyr's Crown os fcene Palm are thine. 


Sacred | to the Memory | of | Lewis ODonel Bag? | of 
Rossland | in the County of Mayo | Ireland | who died at 
Ostend on the 12 day of July | 1841 | Aged 53 years. 
De V. Payen-Payne. 
Ostend. 


A REMARKABLE PEDIGREE, 

The late General Plantagenet Harrison was in 
some respects a remarkable personage. He was a 
man of awe-inspiring dimensions, but bore with 
him a most kindly manner. The ‘ History of 
Yorkshire,’ of which he was the author, is a monu- 
ment of labour and perseverance, and of the six 
volumes which complete it one only has been 
published, and this forms a book of nearly six 
hundred folio pages. The pedigrees of Yorkshire 
families are an important feature of the work, 
and not the least interesting among them is his 
own, which extends over five closely printed pages. 
It bears the following superscription : ‘* This pedi- 
gree represents the concentrated glory of a World.” 

Commencing seventy-six years before the birth 
of Christ, with Odin, King of Asgardia, he includes 
in his descent the Emperors Claudius, Diocletian, 
Constantine the Great, and others, and by means 
of an intricate mass of Scandinavian kings connects 
them with William the Conqueror, and so on 
throughout the line of the Kings of England, con- 
cluding it with the following somewhat remarkable 
description of himself :— 

“George Henry De Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet 
Harrison, born 14th July, 1817. By the providence of 
Almighty God, in right of blood, Prince of Plantagenet- 
Skioldungr (which means legitimate prince of the legiti- 
mate blood royal of England and Scandinavia) ; Duke of 
Lancaster, Normandy, Aquitaine and Scandinavia; Count 
of Anjou, Maine, Guienne, Poictou, &c,; Earl of Lan- 
caster, Chester, Richmond, and Kent, &c.; Baron 

Plantagenet, Neville and Percy, &c. ; Hereditary Knight 
of the Orders of St. George and of the Garter. General of 
Brigade in the armies of Mexico in the war of Yucatan, 
1843; Brigadier-General in the army of Peru, 1844; 
Brigadier-General in Monte Video, 1845; and the same 
year Marshal-General of the army of ‘God and Liberty’ 
of Corrientes in the Argentine Republic; General of 
Cavalry in the Danish army during the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, 1848; and afterwards, same year, ap- 


pointed Lieutenant-General of the German Confederation 
by his Imperial Highness the Archduke John of Austria, 
at that time President and Vicar-General thereof. Was 
appointed a Marshal in the Turkish army by the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid Khan in 1853; but was not permitted by 
the British Government to serve either in the Turkish 
or any other army. Petitioned Parliament for summons 
to Parliament by his title of Duke of Lancaster in 1858, 
as heir of the whole blood of King Henry VI. Has 
compiled the first six volumes folio of the ‘ History of 
the County of York’ entirely from Public Records 
hitherto unknown, and is the translator of Domesday 
Book, &c. Has travelled through nearly all the countries 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America,—north, south, 
east, west, and central. All his ancestors in the direct 
male line stood upwards of seventy-five inches in stature,” 
In the preface to the work the author states 
that it was compiled exclusively from the Public 
Records (which he had to decipher and translate), 
the most important and useful being those known 
as the Pleas Rolls, These records, called the Coram 
Rege, De Banco, Quo Warranto, Assize and Ex- 
chequer Rolls, which contain the history of every 
family, estate, and church in England, “are as 
little known as the archives of Babylon, they 
having hitherto lain as pearls before swine.” For 
more than twelve years General Harrison worked 
daily at these rolls, which began in the fifth year of 
the reign of Richard I. and were being continued 
at the time of his research ; it was here that he 
obtained such facts relating to Yorkshire as had 
hitherto been unknown. The author had to en- 
counter many obstacles in the course of his work, 
but at length accomplished ‘‘the chief object of 
his life” to his satisfaction. 

In 1850 he was prohibited the use of the Read- 
ing Room at the British Museum, the reason 
given by Sir Henry Ellis, the chief librarian, being 
that he claimed to be Duke of Lancaster, If this 
was the sole reason, as General Harrison states, it 
seems a very unfair step for the authorities to have 
taken. In the event of the MSS. of the remaining 
volumes of his work not appearing in print, it is 
to be hoped that they will find a place, if not in 
the British Museum, at least in some library 
where they will be accessible to students of the 
genealogy and history of Yorkshire. 

Corrie Leonarv THompsox. 





Tuomas Hoop’s Monument.—Eliza Cook has 
generally the credit of initiating a movement which 
culminated in erecting a suitable bust and 
monument over the remains of the poet Hood at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. Till then these had lain 
in an undistinguished mound not far from the 
Ducrow monument, unmarked by even a decent 
headstone. Hood died in 1845, and nobody 
took any notice whatever of the grave for 
four long years. Then, in 1849, Mrs, C. A. White, 
a not infrequent contributor in ‘N. & Q.,’ wrote 
in Eliza Cook's Journal a pleasant aod very 
tasteful article, which I have now before me, 
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entitled ‘ Kensal Green Cemetery.’ In the course 
of this article she thus alludes, with pathos and 
some touch of indignation, to this careless neg- 
lect :— 

“A low turf hillock, without foot or head stone, in 
which lies all that now remains to us [apart from the 
undying spirit of his writings) of the wit, poet, and be- 
nignant teacher, Thomas Hood Hundreds pass the 
spot, and know not that he who led them in spirit to 
the ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ and made the hardest and the 
proudest weep over the too true portraiture he drew of 
ite despairing, world-forsaken victim, crumbles un- 
honoured in this lowly grave, only significant from its 
complete neglect....../ A sun-burnt sod is all that his 
country yields to one who, whether sprinkling his 
pages with wit, or bathing them in exquisite pathos, 
never forgot the higher purposes of mental gifts; but 
converted them into healthiest influences. If only in 
gratitude, therefore, society should come forward, and 
save from oblivion the ashes of a man, who while he 
lived, helped to brighten and purify the earth.”’ 

At the close of her paper Mrs. White again 
reverts to the subject of Hood and the grave 
“which to all appearance nobody owns. How we wish 
that, in waking the echoes of the sleeping poet's song, 
we could remind his world-wide readers of all they owe 
to him; the visitors to Kensal Green would not long 
have to enquire his whereabout, but a gracious monument, 
wrought with the images of his own sweet thoughts, 
would point out, by the perfection of its beauty, the 
sacred spot where genius finds its rest.” 

The sub-editor accepted this paper at once, 
and said that Miss Cook was in poor health or 
would herself have replied. Mrs. White received 
several notes afterwards and at various times from 
Eliza Cook, but she never once alluded to the 
topic nor acknowledged in any way her indebted- 
ness to Mrs. White for the first idea of the 
monument to Hood, at a time when she was 
taking to herself the whole credit of inaugurating 
a public subscription for the very purpose. 

So far as I am concerned I um not the| 
least surprised at any exhibition of meanness 
of spirit in the literary world—if, indeed, a 
woman who writes three volumes of such un- 
ideaed verse as Eliza Cook’s can be called 
literary at all—nor would I waste my time to 
point attention to it; one might as well name the 
grains of dust that smother the Epsom road on 
Derby day ; but as Eliza Cook gets credit for the 
erection of Hood’s monument, I think it only fair 
to Mrs. White, to whom the entire merit is due, 
to record here and for hereafter in ‘ N. & Q.’ that 
to her belongs the praise and satisfaction of 
having rescued from oblivion the sacred spot where 
Hood’s ashes lie. As a bard Hood, of course, is 
of the minor order, as a wit he is really vivacious, 
though his chief crackers break out into puns; but 
more than he has ever said lay behind. The deep 
pathos that he glides into so naturally and so 


names that are carved far higher on the Biceps 
of Parnassus. C. A. Warp. 


Aynonymovus Worxs.—I shall be glad of in- 
formation concerning the authors of the under- 
mentioned works :— 


Logica Brutorum. 4to. S.l.a.a. 

Magistralis totius Parvuli artis Logices compilatio. 
Questio de Universalium materia. 4to. Basilew, 1511. 

Compendium Logice ad didacticam, 8vo. Cothenis 
Anhaltinorum, 1621. 

A Compendium of the Art of Logick and Rhetorick in 
the English Tongue, containing all that Peter Ramus, 
Aristotle, and others have writ thereon. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1651. 

A Letter to Mr. Henry Stubs concerning his Censure 
upon certain Passages contained in the History of the 
Royal Society. 4to. London, 1670, 

Organi Philosophie Rudimenta, seu Compendium 
Logicz Aristotelice. l2mo. Lutetiw Par., 1677. 

De tribus impostoribus magnis Liber, cura editus 
Christiani Kortholti, 12mo. Kiloni, 1680,—[See 
°N. & Q.,’ 7 8. viii, 347, 449.] 

A Letter to the Free-Thinkers, By a Lay-Man, 8vo. 
London, 1713. 

A Philological Essay; or, Reflections on the Death of 
Free-Thinkers. By Monsieur D——. Translated from 
the French by Mr. 8vo. London, 1713.—[ By 
André Francois Bourreau Deslandes. Translated by 
Abel Boyer. } 

Etat de l'homme dans le Péché originel. 12mo. Im- 
primé dans le Monde en 1714.—[ Translated by Jean 
Fréd. Bernard, from the ‘ Peccatum Originale’ of 
Hadr, Beverland., | 

What the Dissenters would have; or, the Case of the 
Dissenters briefly yet plainly stated. By an Impartial 
Pen. 8vo. London, 1717. 

Ethica Cartesiana, sive Ars bene beateque vivendi ad 
Renati Cartesii principia formata, 8vo. Hale Magde- 
burgicz, 1719. 

An Answer to the Exceptions made by Mr. Erasmus 
Warren against the Sacred Theory of the Earth, 8vo. 
London, 1722. 

A Brief Profession of Religion as founded on Reason, 
consistent with and confirm’d by Revelation, By a 
Gentleman, 8vo. London, 1725. 

A Letter to a Deist concerning the Beauty and Excel- 
lency of Moral Virtue. By a Country Clergyman, 8vo. 
London, 1726.—[By Jobn Balguy. | 

An Appeal to Reason, in a Comparison of the Belief of 
the Christians and of the Deists. 8vo. London, 1730. 

A Plea for Divine Revelation, in Answer to a Letter to 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, called 
a Plea for Human Reason. 8vo. London, 1731. 

An Essay on Free-Thinking, Reason, and Religion, 
the Certainty of a Deity, and a Trinity in Unity, of 
Divine Revelation, and the Infallible Test of Truth, 8vo. 
London, 1735. 

A Letter to the Author of a Book entituled An En- 
juiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1741, 

La Logique, ou l’Art de Penser. 12mo. Utrecht, 
1741.—[ Most probably that of Ant, Arnauld and P. 
Nicole, frequently reprinted in Holland.,] 

Deism fairly Stated and fully Vindicated. In a Letter 
toa Friend. Bya Moral Philosopher. 8vo. London, 
1746, 








unexpectedly tells us that in the cloud of his 
thought there lay hidden the true fire of humanity; | 
* poiat we feel much less assured of in respect of | 


An Enquiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites 
and Affections, showing how each arises from Associa- 
tion, with an Account of the Entrance of Moral Evil into 
the World, 8vo. Lincoln, 1747. 
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A Rhapsody of Free Thoughts ; exhibiting in a New | 
Light various Interesting Suljects. Svo Lon lon, 1751 
ErstesSendsechreiben eines Kothfi-cherischen Freundes. 
4to. Leipzig und Wolffenbiittel, 1753. 

Zweytes Sendechreiben eines 
Freundes. 

Inscriptionum Romanarum Metricarum Delectus. 4to. 
London, 1758 

Reflections upon Liberty and Necessity, &c, 8vo, 
London, 1761. 

Remarks upon a Pamphlet intitled Reflections upon 
Liberty and Necessity, &c., and Answers, &c., to those 
Remarks, 8vo. London, 1763. 

Recueil Nécessaire, Svo. Leipsik, 1765.—[‘ Recueil 
Nécessaire avec l’'Evangile de la Raison,’ Londres, 1763, 
is by Voltaire. } 

Piéces Philosophiques: Contenant i°, Parité de la vie 
et de la mort. ii*. Dialogues sur l'dme, 1771. iii’, J. 
Brunus redivivus, 1771. l2mo. SJl.a.a, 

The Theory of Agreeable Sensations, including a 
Dissertation upon Harmony of Style. Svo. London, 
1774. 

Nuances de la Vérité, par un Citoyen du Monde, 8vo. 
London, 1775. 

Opuscules d'un Free-Thinker. 8vo. S./.. 1781 

De l Architecte des Corps humains, ou le Matérialisme 
réfuté par les Sens, Par l'Auteur des Principes contre | 
l'Incrédulité. 12mo. Paris, 1782. 

A Lettertothe Reverend Doctor Priestley by an Under- 
graduate. 12mo0, Oxford, 1787. 

A Letter to the Author of Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great. 12mo. London, 1758. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, par une | 
Société de Professeurs de Philosophie. 6 vols, 8vo. 
Paris, 1844-52 

Lectiones Logice ; or, an Attempt at the Solution of 
certain Logical and Dialectical Difficulties, Part I. 
8vo. Oxford, 1846, 

A Dissertation on the Heads of Predicables, with some | 
Remarks on the State of Logical Studies in Oxford, 8vo, 
Oxford, 1847. 

De Academia literaria Athoniensium seculo secundo 
post Christum constituta. 4to. Marburgi, 1858. 

Ein Ergebniss aus der Kritik der Kantischen 
Freiheitslehre. Von dem Verfasser der Schrift ‘ Das 
unbewusaste Geistesleben und die Gittliche Offenbarung.’ 
8vo. Leipzig, 1861. 

Replik und Duplik zu dem altem Streit iiber die 
Willensfreiheit; ein ergiinzender Anhang zu der Schrift 
*Ein Ergebniss aus der Kritik der Kantischen | 
Freiheitslehre.’ 8vo. Leipzig, 1863. 

The Battle of the Two Philosophies. By an Inquirer 
8vo. London, 1866. 

Opening Remarks by the President of the Public 
Medicine Section of the British Medical Association at its 
Meeting in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, August, 1870. 8vo. 
Oxford [1870) 

La Discipline des Oratoriens; ou La Confession 
Salmigondis, Svo. SJlaa,. 

La Raison. 8vo. An 25, 


Rothfischerischen 


J. Mowar. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


N. Breton: Brarinc.—This is one of the 
onomatopwic words for the en of lambs, and 
occurs in ‘ Amoris Lacrime,’ ]. 275, ed. 1598 :— 

Hark how the lambs goe blaying up and downe. 
The Farmer MS. has bleating, the Cozens blayn- | 
tng, a8 has also the edition of 1591, if we may trust 
its reprint in ‘Sidneiana.’ Among the E. D. S.’s 


publications I only find it in ‘The Glossary of 
Whitby and its Neighbourhood’; but the word 
and its cognates seem to me to have been omitted 
in some cases, especially as Breton was of Essex 
and London. The word is only explained in its 
secondary sense, and that tentatively, in Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘ Archaic Dictionary’ as “soft speaking?” 
but it might be better to describe it as “ * soft and 
plaining,” or (as the quotation from the ‘ Brit. Bibl.,’ 
1. 104, has it) “ piteous speakir ng 


Be. NicHotsoy. 


Mopern Paases oF Exciish Worps.—The 
subjoined words have, I believe, undergone changes 
(chiefly in the acquisition of new powers) during 
the last few years. In some cases I may be mis 
taken, although I have tested the experience of 
other persons. But a record of the kind is of 
value, and the short list will, perhaps, suggest note- 
worthy additions, Ordinary slang words (such as 
awfully) and technical terms should, I think, be 
excluded. 

Distinctly.—Much affected in place of “ very,’ 
“decidedly,” “certainly.” The word has even found 
favour with writers of money articles in news 
papers : “Iron is distinctly quiet.” 

Brutal.—No longer simply “‘ coarsely ferocious,” 
“brutish,” but also, as in French, ‘‘rough,” “harsh,” 
| especially as applied to language. 

Obtains.—Familiarly used, without a comple- 
| mentary noun, in the sense of “makes way with,” 
“ holds.” 

Strained.—The very familiar use of this word in 
a metaphorical sense is of recent date. 

Once.—For “ when once.” 

To-day.—For “‘at the present day,” “ nowa 
days.” 

Voice.—Familiarly used as — in the La 
of “to give expression to.” [See ‘N. & Q., 

x. 91, 257, 319.] fy 

Recrudescence.—Getting into common use. Since 
jotting down the above words, I have chanced to 
read in a speech by Lord Salisbury (March 4) of 

“the recrudescence of protection”; and in an 
| article by Prof. Huxley in this month’s Nineteenth 
| Century, of “the recrudescence of superstitions.” 

Largely.—Much favoured of late at the expense 
of “greatly.” 

Smart. —Almost equivalent, as applied to per- 


| sons, to “swell,” “ stylish’; save that these words, 
| like genteel, are now rarely used by well-bred 


people. 
Enjoyable. —“ Pleasant,” “ agreeable,” and not 

merely “ what may be enjoyed.” But is not this 

adjective a new coinage, dating from about twenty 

five years back? Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Fonerats, &c., 1x Loxpon (SEVENTEENTH 
Centurr).—In ‘Mémories et Observations Faites 
par un Voyageur en Angleterre,’ published in 169°, 
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I find many very curious scraps of information 
which I have not hitherto come across. To some 
of these I propose to call attention. It may be as 
well to mention that the volume referred to con- 
tains many interesting engravings of buildings in 
London at the period. It would appear that so 
soon as a person died it was necessary to notify the 
minister of the parish and those who were com- 
missioned to inspec ithe dead. These inspectors 
were generally women. An Act of Parliament is 
referred to, which, it is said, provided that the dead 
were to be buried in woollen stuff, “which they 
call flannel,” linen, it seems, not being allowed. 
The reader is informed the Act mentioned was to 
encourage the sale of wool.* Very full and par- 
ticular is the account of how the dead were dressed, 
&c. It is mentioned that if the beard had become 
long during illness it was shaved after death. 
Gloves seem to have been put on the hands of the 
dead. After the body was placed in the coffin it 
was visited again by the inspectors. When the 
cortége was about to leave the house rosemary 
plant was handed round, each guest taking a piece, 
which was carried to the grave. After the coffin 
was lowered each person threw the rosemary on 
the coffin. Prior to the mourners departing from 
the deceased’s house, and on their return, wine 
was partaken. Here the author tells us that one 
Butler, owner of a wine-shop, “‘The Crown and 
Sceptre,” in St. Martins Street, told him that at 
the burial of his (Butler's) wife a tun of Spanish 
wine was drunk. When this is taken into con- 
sideration, along with the author’s statement that 
women in England do not attend the funeral of 
& man, and men do not accompany the obsequies 
of women, then the author's ungallant observation 
that women in England rival the men when it is a 
question of emptying a bottle may have some little 
foundation in fact. Our rather facetious authority 
adds, “ And they [women] talk after it much more 
than men.” Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


Borne’s ‘ Trape Tokens.’ (See 7" S, xi. 219.) 
—I observe that in your review of Mr. William 
son's new edition of Boyne’s ‘Trade Tokens’ a very 
natural mistake occurs. It was I who gave Mr. 
Williamson leave to use the drawings of trade 
tokens from the ‘Old Inns of Southwark.’ My 
esteemed friend Dr. Rendle supplied the greater 
part of the manuscript and the preface to that 
work, but he had nothing to do with its publica- 
tion ; he did not even correct the proofs. 

Puitip Norman. 

To Ixoxe.—This word is new to me, and not 
recorded in such dictionaries as are within my 
reach. It is used by Dr. Pusey in his commentary 
on Amos vy. 4 :— 

“*Seek ye me, and ye shall live’; lit., ‘Seek me, and 
live.’ Wonderful conciseness of the Word of God, which 








(See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4t» and 5» S,} 








in two words compriees the whole of the creature's duty 
and his hopes, his time and his eternity. The prophet 
uses the two imperatives, inoneing both, man's duty and 
his reward. He does not speak of them as cause and 
effect, but as one. Where the one is there is the other. 
To seek God istolive. VM '°U5 


W. E. Bucktey. 


Tue Hoty Servicure.—The following extract 
is from the Standard, February 13 :— 

“Great preparations are being made in Jerusalem for 
the reception of the Austrian Empress, who will be the 
second lady of imperial rank to kneel by the Holy 
Sepulchre, the first being the Empress Helena, wife of 
Caesar Constantius and mother of Constantine the Great. 
An official reception will be prepared for her Majesty. 
Ibrahim Pacha, the Governor of Jerusalem, will attend 
the Empress at Jaffa, and conduct his illustrious visitor, 
with a large military suite, into the Holy City, where 
she will alight at the Austrian hospice. The journey 
will have more the character of a pilgrimage than that 
of an ordinary journey, and the Empress is already very 
busy with her preparations.” 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Puesiciays 1x Devonsnire.—In the autumn 
of last year the readers of the Plymouth press 
were favoured with articles tending to prove that 
there was 
“a Phoenician survival at Ipplepen, in the person of Mr. 
Thos. Ballhatchet, descendant of the priest of the Sun 
Temple there, and until lately owner of the plot of land 
called Baalford, under Baal Tor, a priestly patrimony 
which had come down to him through some eighteen or 
twenty centuries, together with his name, and his 
marked Levantine features and characteristics.” 

It was further claimed 
“that the Phenician tin colony, domiciled at Totnes, 
and whose Sun Temple was located on their eastern eky- 
line at Ipplepen, have left extensive traces of their 
presence all the way down the Dart in the identical and 
unaltered names of places, a test of which the Palestine 
Exploration Committee record the priceless value.” 

We were told that a paper embodying fall par- 
ticulars of the discovery was “ to be laid before the 
Society of Antiquaries, at Burlington House,” by 
Mr. W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. Such identifications 
as were made public were the personal name Ball- 
hatchet and the place names Belliver= Baal-livyah 
=Baal’s crown of glory; the Kneesets=stone- 
piles; Benjay=Béghé=in the valley (of the 
shadow of death); Hessary=want. Whether the 
promised paper was ever read before the Society 
of Antiquaries we have here in the West no means 
of knowing directly; but since last September we 
have locally heard nothing of the question, until 
an anonymous writer at the end of January quoted 
from the (Boston, U.S.) Popular Science News for 
January some remarks indicating that the truth of 
the supposition was accepted by scholars. 

I should like, therefore, to ask what your lin- 
guistic correspondents have to say about the value 
of these identifications, and their bearing on the 
supposed fact of Phcenicians having settled in, and 
not merely visited, the West of England? Was 
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the paper by Mr. Thorpe submitted to the Society 
of Antiquaries ; and how was it received? Was 
it published ? 

he name Ballhatchet, which was asserted to be 
of Pheenician origin, is certainly not peculiar to 
Ipplepen, for a family of that name has been resi- 
dent in Plymouth for many years; but I never 
understood that any of its members exhibited 
“ marked Levantine features,” &c., as their name- 
sake at Ipplepen has been asserted to do. 

The discovery in Palestine of so many examples 
of dolmens, &c., does lead to the question whether 
similar erections in Cornwall may have a con- 
nexion with immigrants from the East, and any 
light that can be thrown on the whole subject 
will, I think, be generally interesting. 

W. S. B. H. 

Plymouth. 


Sarine ror A Wer Day.—Miss C. S. Burne, 
in her most interesting book, ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore,’ gives at p. 580 ‘ Another Edgmond Saying for 
a Wet Day :— 

It raine, it hails, it batters, it blows, 
And I am wet through all my clothes, 
I prithee, love, let me in ! 

This is not exactly a saying, but the beginning 
of an old song, which used to be sung in North 
Yorkshire, and may probably still survive. The 
word “snows,” however, was used in the first line 
instead of “‘ batters,” and “so” was before ‘‘I” in 
the third line. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss. 


Sir Jonny Ricwarpsoy, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, the third son of Anthony Richard- 
son, Esq., descended from a family long resident 
at Byerstead, in the parish of St. Bees, Cumber- 
land. He was born in the parish of St. Bartholomew- 
by-the-Exchange, in the City of London, March 3, 
1771, and married at Wanlip, co. Leicester, 
Aug. 31, 1804, Harriet, daughter of Sir Charles 
Grave Hudson, Bart., and Catherine Susanna 
(formerly Palmer), his wife. She was born in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, co. Middlesex, 
April 6, 1774, and died in Bedford Square, London, 
March 2, 1839. Sir John, who was appointed a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in November, 
1818, died at his house in Bedford Square, London, 
March 19, 1841, and with his father, wife, and 
other members of the family, was interred in the 
burying-ground of the parish of St. George-the- 
Martyr, near Brunswick Square, London. The 
above-named Anthony Richardson, born in Mary- 
land, America, Oct. 27, 1738, a merchant in Copt- 
hall Court, London, died at his house in Powis 
Place, Great Ormond Street, August 24, 1787. 

Danyiet Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Lines sy Syrpygsy Smita.—The following lines 
were written by Sydney Smith to commemorate 





the honeymoon of his friend, the Rev. Wm. 
Vernon (afterward Vernon-Harcourt), who had 
married Miss Matilda Gooch in 1824. I am not 
sure whether they have been published. I have 
copied them from a privately printed work, ‘ The 
Harcourt Papers,’ vol. xiii. p. 167 :— 

*Mid rocks and ringlets, specimens and sighs, 

On wings of rapture every moment flies, 

He views Matilda, lovely in her prime, 

Then finds sulphuric acid mixed with lime ! 

Guards from her lovely face the s lar ray, 

And fills his pockets with alluvial clay. 

Science and love distract his tortur'd heart, 

Now flints, now fondness, takes the larger part, 

And now he breaks a stone, now feels a dart. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Tae Tennis Court in Liverpoor tv 1750,—It 
is probably worth noting that ia Adams's Weekly 
Courant, printed at Chester on Nov. 27, 1750, 
the following advertisement appeared :— 

“ Notice is hereby given to all Gentlemen, Lovers of 
the Game of Tennis, that there is a New Court opened 
this Day at Leverpoole, which is looked upon to be the 
compleatest of that kind in England, with all accomoda- 
tions necessary to the game, Nov. 19, 1750.” 

J. P. EARWAKER. 


Heise anp Justin McCarrny.— Mr. Me- 
Carthy, in his excellent sketch of ‘ Sir Robert Peel’ 
(1891), says: ‘* The proud boast of Heine is that, 
if any one names the best half-dozen names of 
German poets, his name must be brought in among 
them” (p. 171). Even so, he says, must Peel be 
named among the best half-dozen Prime Ministers. 
This is excellent Macaulayese ; but is the quotation 
from Heine correct? I presume the reference is 
to the well-known verse in No. 15 of Die Heim- 
kehr :— 

Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 
Be-kannt im deutschen Land; 
Kennt man die besten Namen, 
So wird auch des meine genannt, 

If so, Mr. McCartby’s memory has a little mis- 
led him. Heine was content with “the best 
names,” without limiting them to balf a dozen. It 
is curious, by the way, how strangely the absurd 
result of ante-dating books is illustrated by this 
‘Sir Robert Peel.’ On p. 95, Mr. McCarthy 
says: “The attack was soon made. It was led by 
Sir Henry Parnell, an ancestor of the present 
leader of the Irish National Party in the 
House of Commons.” Let ‘N. & Q.’ note for 
future generations that the book, though dated 
1891, must have been issued in the autumn of 
1890, for surely when 1891 opened the writer of 
the above lines had been for some weeks himself 
“‘ the present leader of the Irish National Party, 
at all events, be scarcely acknowledged that Parnell 
occupied that position. 
Witttam Gzeorce Back. 
Glasgow. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Tne Broopre Banquet.’ — Lowndes gives 
Robert Davenport as the author of ‘ The Bloodie 
Banquet, a Tragedie by T. D.’ (London, Thomas 
Cotes, 1620), a book now in my possession. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say why; as both the 
initials of the author and the subject of the play, 
as well as the style in some places, might lead one 
to suppose it to be ‘The Stepmother’s Tragedy’ 
of Dekker, mentioned by Henslowe under date 
July and August, 1599? Ww. & 

[This play, of which we fail to trace any mention in 
Mr. Arber’s invaluable ‘ Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Registers,’ is in some old catalogues ascribed to Thomas 
Basker (Langbaine’s ‘ Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets,’ p. 519). The * Biographia Dramatica,’ and after 
it Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays,’ substitute the 
name Barker. It is said to be enumerated with some 
others of Davenport's pieces in a list of plays that formerly 
belonged to the Cockpit Theatre. It is included by 
Malone in a list of Cockpit plays (Supplement, i, 392). 
The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ hazards the extremely im- 
probable supposition that T. D. was put in mistake for 
R. D. Mr. Bullen, in his excellent life of Davenport 
contributed to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog ,’ says ‘ The Bloody 
Banquet’ is assigned to Davenport without evidence. 
Genest leaves the authorship in doubt. We have not 
read the play, and should be glad of Mr. Bullen’s opinion 
as to the chance of its being Dekker's. ] 


Seevuipitias, on Spanish Battaps.—Perhaps 
some one of your learned readers residing in Spain 
may be enabled to find out the real name of the 
compiler of an interesting ‘Coleccion de las mejores 
coplas de Seguidillas, Tiranas y Polos que se han 
compuesto para cantar a la guitarra,’ third edition, 
small 12mo., Madrid, 1805. He signs himself, 
both on the title-page and at the end of his pre- 
fatory “ Discurso” (of fifty-two pages) as “ Don 
Preciso,” which name, however, is evidently pseu- 
donymous, Ticknor’s ‘ History of Spanish Litera- 
ture’ does not mention it at all ; and Salva, in his 
great ‘Catalogo’ of Spanish works, is satisfied 
with copying the mere title of this rare collection 
of seguidillas, a copy of which lies before me. 

H. Kreps. 

Oxford, 


_“Tue Princes Armes” 1x 1620.—In the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, under the date July 4, 1620, the 
following play, by Middleton and Rowley, is entered 
to George Purslowe and Jobn Trundle, under the 
bands of Sir George Bucke (the Master of the 
Revels) and Master Swinhowe, Warden: “A 
Courtly Masque ; or, ‘ the world tossed at Tennis,’ 


acted at the Princes Armes by the Prince [Charles] | 





identified? The induction is said to have been 
prepared for his Majesty's entertainment at Den- 
mark House, which was formerly the Queen’s 
(Anne of Denmark) palace in the Strand. On the 
other hand, the Prince’s players produced many of 
Middleton’s pieces at the Curtain. URBAN. % 


Portrait oF Lorp Tennyson.—Can any of 
your numerous correspondents kindly inform me 
when and where the first portrait of Tennyson was 
published? The frontispiece to the first volume 
of the library edition of the poems contains, I fancy, 
the most youthful portrait of the poet; but this 
was not published till 1888. I have Horne’s ‘A 
New Spirit of the Age,’ with S. Laurence’s portrait 
of Tennyson as frontispiece to vol. ii., published in 
1844; but no doubt the poet’s face was made 
familiar to the public by some portrait in some 
book, magazine, or paper, long before this. N. 


‘ Li-ursuLLeRo.’—I have the words of the cele- 
brated old song ‘ Lillibullero’ (time of James IT.). 
Will any correspondent say where the original 

S. H. 


music can be found ? A. &. 
Leicester. 
[The burden of the song, set to music, is taid to be 
given in a note to ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ vol. i. c. xxi. The 


song is quoted 2” §, i. 89.) 


Cotocye CaTHEDRAL.—In what year was this 
building actually finished? I am aware it was 
opened in 1880. } 


Ancio-Saxon Personat Nawes.—Can any 
reader oblige me by a reference to some copious 
list of personal names in England before the Con- 
quest? The index nominum to Domesday Book 
partly helps; but Norman names, of course, pre- 
dominate. Kemble’s volumes of ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Charters’ is unfortunately supplied with an index 
locorum only. W. P. W. Paicirmore. 

124, Chancery Lane, 


Hotywater Crerk.—In an account in ‘ Rotuli 
Parliamentorum’ (vol. vi. p. 52), of a Cornish 
suit of 1472-3, “‘ John Restawrek, late of Reskemer 
beside Trefury, in the said Counte holywater 
Clerk,” is named as a party. Is this a common 
designation ! R. 


Sir Heyry Bisnor, tae Musicat Composer, 
—Of what family was he? A, GEORGE. 

30, Croyland Road, N.W. 

‘Mr. Barclay Squire says, in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog., 
that he was the son of a London merchant, whose family 
came from Shropshire, and was born in Great Portland 
Street, Nov, 18, 1786.] 


ROBERT WHITTINGTON, OF LicHFIELD.—I should 
esteem it a favour if any of your correspondents 
could give me information respecting the above 


his highnes seruantes,”” This seems to indicate a| author, several of whose works were printed by 
new scene for the performance of plays. Can it be Wynkyn de Worde. He was, I take it, a native 
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of Whittington, near Lichfield, and educated at 
St. John’s Hospital in that city. He became a 
secular chaplain, and was much esteemed by 


Cardinal Wolsey. Any biographical or biblio- | 


graphical information will be acceptable to 
G, T. Lawvey. 


Wolverhampton. 


Tne ‘* Fart.”—I have seen it stated over and 
over again that “fall” =autumn, isan Americanism. 


I am not sure that I have ever seen it contradicted. | 
I myself learnt long ago that to a Dorset rustic | 


** fall” was the word of native speech, ‘‘ a’tumn,” 
a mere high-politeexotic. (Is it so still, I wonder, 
in this day of Board-schools?) However, here is 
1 passage from a book of the seventeenth century, 
in which “spring and fall” are spoken of as a 
Dorset man might speak :— 

“ And this I doe, not so verie expreslic, by occasion of 

my contingent health, though still, if I secure not that 
from some decaies this Spring, I may chance do it 
lease happilie in the Fall,” 
And now, if any one can tell me from what book 
my quotation is taken, I shall be very grateful. 
It comes to me in the form of a snipping ; and 
purports to be from (Dean) Donne’s ‘ Letters.’ 
But this is pretty certainly incorrect. It is not to 
be found in the only known edition of Donne’s 
* Letters,’ small 4to., 1651, reissued, with differing 
title-page, in 1654. Watt, indeed, mentions a 
folio edition of 1651; but as he does not mention 
the quarto, and no folio is to be found in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian, it cannot be 
doubted that he meant the quarto, only mis- 
describing it. If any answer be forthcoming, I 
would beg to receive it direct. 

It may be well to add, as a help to identification, 
that I have another cutting, said to be from the 
same book : “ It is a praise to the nation to excell, 
though it but even in casuall and contingent 
Things (such as the writing of Letters is).” From 
Pref. “ To the Reader.” This seems to show that 
the volume is a collection of some one’s letters. 

C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Bistiograrny or tHE Scotrisn ‘ Book oF 


Common Orper.’—Being engaged, in connexion | 


with the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, on 
the subject of the bibliography of the Scottish 
‘Book of Common Order,’ sometimes called 


“ Knox’s Liturgy,” and of the metrical version of 


the Psalms, to which it was generally prefixed, I 
shall be obliged if any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
can give information as to where copies are to be 
found of any of the following editions : Geneva, 
1556 (Latin version) and 1558; Edinburgh, A. 
Hart, 1611 (12mo.), 1614, 1620, 1630, 1633; Aber- 
deen, E. Raban, 1634, 1638. Some of these, par- 
ticularly those in quarto, containing the Psalms 


alone, may probably be found bound up with 


Bibles of a different date and place of printing, 
and are, therefore, liable to escape notice. 
Witum. Coway. 


Exisasetta Srrant. — It is stated that this 
| artist, according to the list of her works in her 
| own hand published by Malvasia, executed during 
|her lifetime upwards of one hundred and sixty 
| pictures and portraits, although she died at the 
age of twenty-seven. Can any one tell me where 
it is possible to find this list ? LALIvs. 


A CuALLence To Trecx.— Where is to be found 
the story of the English naval captain sending a 
challenge to Tieck for aspersing the character of 
Ophelia ? E. §. 


Burens’s Sonnets.—At the Burns Festival, 
Hertford, Jan. 26, one speaker referred to Burns's 
songs and sonnets ; whereupon I said, “I did not 

| think Burns ever wrote a sonnet in his life.” The 
vice-chairman, Mr. Mackenzie, a Scotchman, has 
|since twice assured me I am wrong; but I 
have the eight-volume Allan Cunningham edition 
and also the five-volume Hogg and Motherwell 
edition of Burns, and cannot find a single sonnet 
|}in either; and I cannot imagine Burns confining 
his flowing genius in that cramped style of poetry. 
, Can any one inform me where Burns's sonnets are 
to be found ? W. Portarp. 

Hertford. 


| Lavy Hewrey’s Coarity.—Where can I find 

| a full report of the investigation into Lady Hew- 
| ley’s charity? It must have taken place about 
fifty or sixty years ago. H. E. Witxussoy. 


Anerley, S.E. 





Sire Witiiam Coprincton anp Hon. Mr. Warp. 
—In Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ it is stated 
that Sir William Codrington, third baronet, of 
Dodington, was born 1739 and died 1816, having 
married Eleanor Kirke. Betham, however, in his 
‘ Baronetage’ (iii. 199) says he married in 1776 
| “ Mary, dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Ward.” Assam- 
ing that Betham is correct, and that Mary Ward 
was Sir William’s first wife, I would ask for infor- 
mation as to her father. So far as I can trace the 
| pedigree of the Wards, Lords Dudley and Ward, 
| there was no one from 1776, the year of the mar- 
riage, to 1803, the date of Betham’s work, entitled 
to the appellation of Hon. Mr. Ward. Sicma. 


Sitver Qcitt Peys.—In the Tudor Exhibition, 
| now being held in London, is a model of a quill 
| pen, made of silver, and said to have been presented 
| to Dr. Johnson. Can any of your readers inform 
me if it was the custom to present such pens to 
illustrious writers or poets about Dr. Johnson’ 
time ? Puzzueb. 


Samcet Garsett.—I shall feel grateful for any 
information as to the locality of Poole,in W arwick- 
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shire, having looked in vain in the map and 
gazetteer. One Samuel Garbett had an estate there 
in or about 1715. Any information either as to 
his ancestors or brothers and sisters will be use- 
ful. His only son married a Miss Walsham, of 
Knill Court, Herefordshire. 

H. L. Garserrt. 


Grace BEFoRE Meat.—Mr. V. S. Leavy, on 
‘Thanksgiving before Meat’ (7™ S. x. 402), refers 
to “the grace said before dinner in the Middle 
Temple Hall”; but in the Church Times of 
November, 1890, I read (p. 1128, col. 4, answer to 
“Txius”), “ There is no such thing as ‘ grace before 
meat.’ We ask a ‘ blessing’ before meat, and say 
grace afterwards.” Is not the Church Times right? 

James Hoorer. 

105, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, S.E, 


SuaksPearRian Concorpance.—I should be 
glad of any information concerning an index to 
Shakespeare’s works by the Rev. Samuel Ays- 
cough, published by William Jones, of Dublin, 
1791. W. W. Davies. 

Lisburn, co. Antrim. 

[Ayscough’s index has been replaced by the more 
exhaustive concordance of Mrs, Cowden Clarke, It was 
once in estimation ; was published in 1790, royal 8vo., 
and reprinted, Dublin, 1791, and London, 1827, in demy 
Svo,, so as to range with editions of Shakspeare. It 
accompanies Stockdale's edition of Shakspeare, 3 vols., 
1790, to which Ayscough supplied the notes. } 


Ones: Pror. Earte.—Allow me to ask why 
the reviewer of Prof. Earle’s ‘ English Prose’ 
stamps the use of “ones,” by “he is guilty of the 
heresy of saying of adverbs, ‘There are certain 
ones’” (7@ S, x. 519). Johnson has instances 
from Shakspere, Atterbury, Tillotson, Addison. 
In the A.V., which even scholars allow to have 
One point of superiority over the R.V. in its Eng- 
lish, “ ones” occurs in Is, xiii. 3 twice, Dan. viii. 8, 
xi.17. In respect of “from whence,” which occurs 
six or seven times in the A.V., is there not room 
for the rule in the ‘ Ars Poetica’ ?— 

Multa renascentur, qu jam cecidere ; cadentque 

Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi., 
Is Homer to blame for this: xat é£aréBynoas 
etaipor nds? e£éBnoav or aréBynoayv is suffi- 
cient to express the sense, ‘Od.,’ xii. 306-7. Cf. 
€faToovvw éjara, ¥. 372. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Bowmay.— What kind of fish was this? Though 
& quotation is given in the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ of the use of this word in 1610, we are 
left in the dark as to what kind of fish the bow- 
man was. As the last resource, I appeal to 





‘N. & Q! for information. G. F. R. 


Recivatp Heper.—In the last (twenty-fifth) | 
volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 


the famous bishop of that name) married his first 
wife in 1773, and (p. 357) that Richard Heber, 
the eldest son of that marriage, was born on Jan. 5, 
1773. Which of these dates is in error? 
Ws a> a 
Blackheath. 


Assess Atice,.—Who was Abbess Alice, said 
to have lived in the reign of King John? Did 
she exist; and of what convent was she the supe- 
rior? LavrEL Lear. 


Recister oF St. Borotpa, ALDERSGATE. — 
This volume, included in Ord’s MSS., sold by 
Evans on June 25, 1829, was purchased by Thomas 
Thorpe, the bookseller, for 22/. (Gent. Mag., 1829, 
vol. xcix. pt. ii. p. 66). Is anything known of 
its contents and ultimate destination ? 

Daniet Hipwe., 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


AvtHors or Quotations WaNTED.— 

The eye no more looks onward, but the gaze 

Rests where Remorse a life misspent surveys...... 

By the dark shape of what he is, serene 

Stands the bright ghost of what he might have been 

Here the vast lose, and there the worthless gain, 

Vice scorned, yet woo'd, and Virtue loved in vain. 
Cc. G. B. 


Replies, 


HOODS. 
(7% S, xi. 127.) 

Hoods signify degrees, therefore they are part 
of academical, and not of ecclesiastical, cos- 
tume, and as such they are worn over the gown 
as well as over the surplice on all occasions 
when full academical dress is used. Thus at Cam- 
bridge the proctors and public examiners always 
wear their gowns and hoods; and on such state 
occasions as a royal visit they are worn by all 
graduates whatever. By Canon 17 of the Church 
of England all graduates are to wear their hoods 
over their surplices during divine service within 
their universities ; and by Canon 58 all clergy who 
are graduates are to wear their hoods over their 
surplices when officiating. By the same canon 
non-graduate clergy are allowed in courtesy to wear 
a black stuff tippet, which is the shoulder-covering 
part of a hood without that part which covers the 
head. It is under the former canon that lay 
graduates in surplices use their hoods, whether 
choristers or, as LL.D. says, organists; and, of 
course, under the latter that the clergy generally 
use them. 

But at present academical dress, except as has 
been mentioned, is only worn, outside a uni- 
versity, by the clergy ; not always even by them, 
and when it is, only on duty. Even then they 
never put the hood over the gown, and so it has 


it is stated (p. 356) that Reginald Heber (father of | happened that the hood is not commonly seen 
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except in church, and its origin and meaning are 
altogether lost sight of. It has been considered as 
a mere decorative ornament, and encroached on in 
two different ways, both perfect!y unauthorized 
and illegitimate. The first, which is now of some- 
what old standing, is by turning the non-graduate’s 
tippet into a hood. The second, which is com- 
paratively modern, is by giving hoods to those 
who have not even the pretence of a degree. An 
F.C.O. has no more right to a hood than “the 
man in the street”; but he puts one on now, and 
folks take him for a Doctor of Music. 

LL.D.’s first question is now answered. He will 
also, to some extent, gather the answer to the 
second. But the full answer is that only uni- 
versities, not colleges, can give degrees, and that a 
charter is, of course, necessary to found a university 
at all, therefore for it to confer degrees, therefore 
for it to give hoods. It is absurd to suppose that 
any private assembly of men which chooses to call 
— a college can do anything of the kind that it 
ikes. 

It seems somewhat strange that a correspondent 
who is presumably a Doctor of Laws is not aware 
of all this. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The 58th of the “Canons Ecclesiastical” will 
furnish LL.D. with the warrant for the wearing of 
hoods by clergymen at divine service in church. 
The words are :— 

“Such ministers as are graduates shall wear upon 
their surplices such hoods as by the orders of the uni- 
Versities are agreeable to their degrees.”’ 

For an organist to wear a surplice and hood is a 
custom which, though of very recent introduction, 
must commend itself to all right-thinking people 
as marking him out not as paid professional, but 
as a “minister in divine service.” For singing 
men to wear surplices, and the organist who leads 
them not to do so, is a patent anomaly. If he has 
a right to wear a hood, this necessarily follows. 

Epmonp VENABLES., 


A correspondent asks why graduates wear 
hoods in church. Canon 25 (1603) orders that 
“graduates shall daily, at the times both of 
prayers and preaching, wear with their surplices 
such hoods as are agreeable to their degrees.” 

E, Leaton-BLenkInsorr. 


The only authority for the use of hoods by the 
clergy in church is the rubric from the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. given below, the subsequent 
directions regarding them in Elizabeth’s advertise- 
ment and in the 58th Canon of 1603 being 
superseded by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. It 
will be seen that in parish churches a hood can 
only legally be worn in the pulpit, in which the 
rubric says that it is “seemly” that graduates 
should use them; but as their use is not com- 
manded even on such occasions, and as they are 


| Thus iro=}. 


become merely agnostic badges, it is now hardly 
“ seemly” that they should be worn at all in divine 
service. The rubric quoted, of course, does not 
refer to the vestments of the ministers at the time 
of the Communion, which are too well known to 
require specification here. 

“In the saying or singing of Matins and Evensong, 
Baptising and Burying, the minister, in parish churches, 
and chapels annexed to the same, shall use a Surplice. 
And in all Cathedral Churches and Colleges the Arch- 
deacons, Deans, Provosts, Masters, Prebendaries, and 
Fellows, being graduates, may use in the quire, beside 
their Surplices, such hood as pertaineth to their several 
degrees, which they have taken in any university within 
this realm...... It is also seemly that graduates, when they 
do preach, shall use such hoods as pertain to their severa) 


d 3. 
_ C. W. W. 


Much valuable information on this subject has 
already been given in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The 
origin of wearing hoods was required by a corre- 
spondent so long agoas May 8, 1852 (1"* 5. v. 440), 
and the date of their introduction was questioned 
in 2"¢ §. iv. 366; but no replies have appeared. 
“A Table of the Hoods proper to the Several De- 
grees of the Universities and Colleges of Great 
Britain and Ireland” will be found in 2"4 S. vi. 
211, and further references to the subject at 258, 
337 ; 4 S. viii, 203, 238; 5" S. viii. 68; 6" S. 
ix. 49, 289, 336, 417. 

Everakp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 





Memoria Tecanica(7"*§, xi. 129).—Wilconsau, 
Rufkoi, Henrag, Stephdil, and Hensecbu/, &c., is 
to be found in section ii. table v. of Dr. R. Grey’s 
“Memoria Technica or Method of Artificial 
Memory......To which are subjoined Lowe's 
Mnemonics...... A New Edition, corrected. Ox- 
ford, printed for J. Vincent,” &c., 1880. The 
principal key to the meanings of the last syllables 
is :— 

@aeitioew«axwoia ou y 

1238 4 & 6 7 8 9 #80 

bdt fii s p &k n 8 
Further, g stands for hundred, th for thousand, 
and m for million. For example, ag=100, ath= 
1,000, sumus = 65,000,056. There is also a method 
of giving fractions. The letter r is the separatrix. 
In fractions where 1 is the nume- 
rator it need not be expressed ; thus re=}, rag= 
‘Ol, or one-hundredth. 

In the words given above one thousand is under 
stood, i.¢., has to be added. Thus in Wilconsav 
the last syllable sau, which, standing by itself, 
would represent only 66, means 1066, William the 
Conqueror 1066. Note that Henbaz is incorrect. 
I do not find the words “are the Normans, 
given in the query. This particular list begins 
with Casibelaunus and ends with George IV. 
A part of it is given in Lowe’s ‘Mnemonics. His 
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method varies slightly from Grey’s. Grey’s ‘Memoria 

Technica’ was, according to Allibone, first pub- 

lished in 1730, or, as he might have put it, Greys- 

memtecotty, Greysmemtecpiz, Greysmemtecbotty, 

or Greysmemtecapiz. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


I was introduced to Grey’s system at my first 
school, more than sixty years since, and bave had 
reasons all my life through to be grateful for its 
help. Grey’s method consisted in representing 
figures by letters of the alphabet, one set of vowels 
and another of consonants. A combination of these 
formed syllables, which, added to a fragment of 
the name of the person or event desired to be re- 
membered, constituted strange-sounding amorphous 
vocables, which, when once impressed on a youth- 
ful memory, were not likely to be ever forgotten. 
The vowels a, e,%, 0, u represented the first five 
digits; au 1+-5 stood for 6; ot 443 for 7; ei, 
the first letters of the word, for 8 ; ou 4+5 for 9. 
Of consonants } represented 1 ; d, for “duo,” 2; 
t, f, 8, n, as the first letters of the words, for 3, 4, 
6, 9; 1, as standing for 50, represented 5; p, a 
conspicuous letter in “‘septem,” for 7; and similarly 
k for 8, oxrw ; the last vowel and the last con- 
sonants, y and =, stood for 0; g for 100; th for 
1,000. The monstrous words compounded on this 
system were strung together in lines in a rude 
hexametric form, the rhythm of which much 
helped the memory. Thus the leading dates in 
Old Testament history—the Creation, 4004; the 
Deluge, 2348; the Call of Abraham, 1921 ; the 
Exodus, 1490 ; the Building of the Temple, 1012; 
the Decree of Cyrus for the Return of the Israelites, 
536—were welded together into the portentous 
line,— 

Cr-othf, Del-etok, Ab-aneb, Ex-afna, Tem-bybe, Cyr-uis, 


which I might defy one who had once learnt it 


ever to forget. 

One praises the bridge that carries one safe over. 
Other artificial mnemonic systems may have merits 
equal or superior to Grey’s ; but this has been my 
unfailing help through a long life, and I am bound 
to speak up for it. I wonder whether any one 
learns it now. The late Bishop Wordsworth of 
Lincoln is almost the only person I have met with 
who knew it and employed it to aid his memory, 
though few ever needed such crutches so little. 
One advantage of Grey's plan is that you are in no 
Way restricted to his limited range of date-lines. 

verybody can make them for himself, as I did 
when a Merchant Taylors’ boy, and had to be 
ready with my dates or run the risk of being 
“taken down” by a form-fellow whose memory for 
figures was better than my own. I still employ 
the method when I want to carry in my memory 
the number of a house in a street or any other 
combination of figures. 

. An unhappy inadvertence has injured the trust- 


' worthiness of the memorial lines of the English 


sovereigns quoted by A. E. B.—his Hen-baz is a 
variant from the Henr-ag I was taught. Before 
the change of style in 1752 the regnal years of our 
kings and queens dated from March 25, not from 
January 1. Dr. Grey overlooked this fact, and by 
adopting the old style throughout has made the 
reigns which began before March 25 commence a 
year before the now accepted reckoning. A year 
has, therefore, to be added to his dates of Edward 
IIL, IV., and VI., and Henry V., and all the 
Stuarts, including Mary and Anne, with the ex- 
ception of Charles I. Other dates would have to 
be corrected if—which, experto crede, is much to 
be wished—there should be a resuscitation of the 
old friend of my schoolboy days. 
EpmunpD VENABLES. 

[Mr. G. Fretprsc Bianxprorp, AcuEe, Ecomer, 
R. H. A., St. J. M., Mn. Geonce Warre, and Rey, W. E. 
BccKLEY mention the same work. | 


I have never seen this in print, but I well re- 
member the torture of having tolearnit. A good deal 
of it still remains in a by rote form in my memory, 
though it is so much less difficult to recall the 
actual dates than to reckon them out by the pro 
posed nomenclature that it has never been of the 
slightest use to me. 

First, then, the proposed names for the ten 
figures (spelt by ear) are as follows :-— 

Ba (1), Dee (2), Ti (3), Fo (4), Leu (5), 

Sau (6), Poi (7), Kei (8), Nou (9), Sy or Zy (10). 
And next for the macaronic doggerel of the Eng- 
lish kings’ dates, which I have made out with the 
help of others who were similarly tortured :— 

Wil Con sau, Ruf kei, Hen bag,* Steph bil, 

Hen sec buf, Ric bein, Jan, He th das, et Ed doid, 

Ed sec tipe, Ed ter tee, Ri sec teip, Hen for toun, 

Hen fi fadque, Hen sex fed, Ed quar fau, E fi, R oke, 

Hen sep foil, Hen kei leu, Ed sex los, et Mar lut, 

Els luk, Jam sy, Car prim sel, Car sec sauy, 

Jam sec sei, Wil ter sei, An pydee, Geo prim poif, 

Geo sec poid, Geo ter pau, Geo fo keidee, Wil keiz, 

Vic kei ti poi, 

Of the same character is this other (equally use- 
less with the former for me). You are now supposed 
to use the consonants in the following order for 
figures, and make up words by supplying vowels 
at pleasure :— 

0,8, Z,or X;1,T: 2,.N; 3,M;4,BR:5,L; ,D 
7, K, C, G, or Q; 8, B, H, or Y; 9, For P, 
Examples :— 

1, Taking the J. P. as 709 before the Creation=Gasp. 

2. Taking the number of stars visible to the naked eye 
at 3120— Motions. 

3. Foundation of Rome, 753—qualm, calm, or clam. 

4. Foundation of Rome, if accepted as year of the workd 
3251=minacity. 

5. First Olympiad (if accepted as) 777—Cacique. 

6, Whole Julian Period, 7980 years=Cap-boz. 


* In our memories this is fixed as rag; but it certain 
ought to be Jaz, as A, E. B, has it, or das, 
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7. Council of Nice, 325—manual. 

8. Hegira, 622—donjon. 

9. Innocent III. lays England under interdict, 1208= 
tonsure. 

10. Magna Charta, 1215—‘anta/. 

11, Aulic Council of the German Emp¢ 
T ilsit. 

12, Treaty of Frankfort, 1871=tipcat 

R. H. Busk, 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


If E. A. B. cannot find his memoria technica of 
the kings, the following, made for a schoolboy 
after the pattern of “Acts Rom. Cor. Cor. Gal. 
Eph.,” &c., may do. It is useful among the Ed- 
wards and Henrys :— 

Will. Will., Hen. Steph., Hen, Dick, John Hen., Eddy 
Ned, Edward, 
a Hen., Henry ‘Edward Ed., Dicky third, 
en. en. 
Sixth Edward Ma., Bess Jam., first Charles, Charley two, 
two James 


Prince of Orange Will., Mary ‘Anne, G. G., G, Billy 
Victor. 
R. B. 8. 
Newton an Assassin (7 §. xi. 157).— 


Numerous as are the absurdities in B. Prescot’s 
* Inverted Scheme of Copernicus,’ that referred to 
by Urnsan is not one of them. Prescot quotes 
(note on pp. 62, 63) the passage from Whiston 
respecting Newton’s temper quite correctly. But 
how could a work published in 1822 be quoted in 
1817? The mistake, like many others, was pro- 
bably made accidentally at first by a French 
translator of Whiston. W. T. Lywy. 


~ 


Lorp Wituiam Bentincr’s Minvtes (7 S. 
xi. 128, 178).—I thank G. F. R. B, for his refer- 
ence on this subject. The Minute of March 13, 
1835, has now been found among the records of 
the India Office. D. C. Bourcer. 


Nursery Ruyrmes (7" S. x. 282, 489; xi. 169). 
—I have pleasure in sending the words of the 
‘Wonderful Derby Ram,’ copied from ‘ Popular 
Nursery Tales and Rhymes,’ published by Rout- 
ledge, Warne & Routledge, December, 1859 :— 

The Wonderful Derby Ram. 
As I was going to Derby, all on a market day, 
I met the finest ram, sir, that ever was fed upon hay ; 
Upon hay, upon hay, upon hay ; 
I met the finest ram, sir, that ever was fed upon hay. 
This ram was fat behind, sir; this ram was fat before ; 
This ram was ten yards round, sir; indeed he was no 
more ; 
No more, no more, no more; 
This ram was ten yards round, sir; indeed he was no 
more. 
The horns that grew on his head, sir, they were so 
wondrous high, 
As I ‘ve been plainly told, sir, they reached up to the 


sky; 
The sky, the sky, the sky; 
As I’ve been plainly told, sir, they reached up to the 
sky. 


| 


The tail that grew from his back, sir, was six yards and 
an ell; 
And it was sent to Derby to toll the market bell ; 
The bell, the bell, the bell; 
And it was sent to Derby to toll the market bell. 
GerTruDE Harper VERNON. 

Leicester, 

[A question as to the authorship of ‘The Derby Ram 
was asked 1", ii.71, but remains practically unanswered, 
See 1* 8. ii. 71,235. We heard the song from an old lady 
who has been dead halfacentury. ‘he only verse we 
recall differs from that you give. It runs as follows:— 

The wool was on ite tail, sirs, 
Was three yards and an ell, 
Of it they made a rope, sira, 
To pull the parish bell. 
The refrain was :— 
’Tia true, sirs, ‘tis true, sirs, 
I ne’er was taught to lie, 
And if you go to Derby 
You ‘Il see it as well as I. 
We recall the tune to which it was sung. | 


The riddle on Jack and Jill quoted by Ma. 
JoxaTHan Bovucuier was twenty-five years ago 
generally attributed to Bishop Samuel Wilber 
force. I have never heard the riddle on the 
five little pigs, which perhaps might find a place 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Freperic Larpent. 


Rassit anp Rior (7 §. x. 122, 230).—The 
remarks on the derivation of riot remind me of 
the peculiar sense in which Milton uses it—the 
act of Satan in deceiving Eve. Strange that the 
act of one person, and such an act, should be 
described as a riot. The passage is :— 

Now were all transformed 
Alike, to serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot.—‘ Paradise Lost,’ x. 521. 
Dr. Johnson quotes these lines under his definition 
of “ sedition, uproar.” 

In Blount’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1670) riot is defined 
as 
“* the forcible doing of an unlawful act by three or more 
persons assembled together for that purpose. The 
differences and agreements between a riot, rout, and 
unlawful assembly see Crompton’s ‘ Justice of Peace. 

Joun BrapsHaw. 


O’Smavonnessy : Power (7™ S. x. 488).—I am 
much obliged for the date of Mr. O'Shaughnessy § 
death, and still hope that some reader of ‘ N. &Q. 
may be able to give me the information desired ss 
to that of his wife and Miss M. Power. 

C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, 





DREAM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF Perceval 
(7 §. xi. 47, 121).—It seems curious that there 
should be no allusion to this remarkable story 12 

| the ‘ Autobiography of William Jerdan,’ in which 
| are recorded minutely the circumstances attendant 
lon the assassination, which occurred on May ll, 
1812. Jerdan was an eye-witness of it, and was 
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one of those who seized Bellingham, from the ' the impression of this seal, that one is printed in 
description given, “a tall, strong, and muscular | red on the title-page of ‘Quarr Abbey; or, the Mis- 
man.” The weapon with which the murder was | taken Calling: a Tale of the Isle of Wight in the 


committed was merely a very small pocket pistol, | Thirteenth Century,’ by Frances A. Trevelyan 
Jerdan men- | (Rivingtons, 1862), told in ‘“‘homely rhymes. 


not three inches long in the barrel. 


” 


tions some one coming up to Bellingham and | The frontispiece gives a sunny view of the ruins 


saying, “‘ Mr. Perceval is dead ! 
could you destroy so good a man, and make a 
family of twelve children orphans /” 
memoir of Perceval by the pen of Jerdan in 
Fisher’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery,’ vol. i. (1830), 
which may perhaps contain some allusion to the 
dream. 

I have frequently heard William Jerdan (whom 
I knew well in the closing years of his life) speak 
of this murder, though he was reticent as regards 
its prognostic. He then resided at Bushey Heath, 
Hertfordshire, and I officiated at his funeral at 
Bushey churchyard in 1869. In vol. i. of his 
* Autobiography’ chap. xxiii. is headed “ Murder 
of Mr, Perceval,” and three citations from Shak- 
speare are prefixed. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Having regard to the remarkable character of 
the vision, thrice exhibited in dreams, of 
Perceval’s assassination, and to the unusual 
amount of authentic evidence forthcoming to 
support it, it would perhaps be well if some cor- 
respondent could throw any light on Bellingham’s 
movements between the date of the vision and the 
actual murder. I presume it to be within the 
bounds of possibility that Bellingham might have 
heard of the vision, and that, if afflicted with 
homicidal mania or suffering under what he believed 
to be an intolerable grievance, he might have been 
thereby induced to perpetrate the murder, and so 
fulfil the vision. This suggestion may appear far- 
fetched, but no stone should be left unturned to 
account for this remarkable story on ordinary 
grounds before we have recourse to the mar- 
vellous. Hotcompe Incuesy. 


__CaRMICHAEL Famity (6 §, vi. 489, 546; vii. 
‘7).—V. F. appears to have established that the 
first Lord Carmichael had two lawful sons (though 
they are not mentioned in Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’), 
vz., the Hon. John and the Hon. Samuel Car- 
michael. Should there be any legitimate de- 
scendants of either of these gentlemen, the claim 
of any other person whatever to the earldom of 
Hyndford and lordship of Carmichael, &c., would 
be, of course, delusive. Is there any evidence of 
their Marriage; or is anything known of their per- 
sonal history? Where did their descendants, if 
any, settle? And have they any living represen- 
tatives } Hyrwprorp Bripce. 


Qvarr Ansey Seat (7 §, xi. 87).—Though 
bo answer to Mr. Srone’s question, I would 
Mention to those curious to see an engraving of 


Villain, how of the abbey. 


There is a | 








H. G. GRiFFINHOOFE. 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


It may assist Mr. Stone in his search for the 
matrix of this seal, to know that it was sold by 


| Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby & Son, on May 18, 1802, 


at the sale of Samuel Tyssen’s collection of anti- 
quities. Aur. T. Everitt. 


Wax Mopets sy Gosser (7" §S. xi. 128).— 
My old friend and schoolfellow Peter Cunningham 
possessed four medallions by Gosset (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
34 §. vi. 517), which may possibly be in the 
possession of the widow, who I believe still 
resides at St. Alban’s, Herts. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Surname Ecerton (7" S. x. 327, 417; xi. 54, 
157).—The derivation from agger (!), suggested at 
the last reference, is wholly out of the question. 
There is no mystery about it. ger- is merely a 
worn down form of A.-S. Ecgheard (lit., edge- 
hard, i.¢., with keen sword),a name which appears 
in the ‘ Liber Vitze’ and in the A.-S. Charters. 
An intermediate form is Hcgerd, appearing in 
Ecgerdeshel, which Kemble identifies with Eggers- 
hall, Hants. Ecgheard regularly became Edgerd 
or Egerd, whence Eger, by the loss of final d before 
the ¢ in -ton. The remarks of Bishop Selwyn, 
quoted at the last reference, are inconsistent with 
phonetic laws. CELER. 


There could hardly be a worse derivation than 
from agger or aggeratum. English names do not 
generally find their sources in Latin supines. The 
sound of the letter g is notoriously variable. 
Tintagel in Cornwall is pronounced Tintajel, though 
the uninitiated are prone to barden the g, In the 
Eastern Border there is a habit of softening this 
letter when every precedent would seem to point 
the other way. The Berwickshire village of Birg- 
ham used to be spelt Brigham. One would think 
there was only one way of naming it; and so, 
indeed, there is, but that is Birjam. Similarly 
with sundry Northumberland names : Bellingham, 
3eltingham, Edlingham, Eglingham, Ellingham, 
Eltringham, Ovingham, and Whittingham, the last 
two syllables are sounded as injam. “When I 
heard along the Roman Wall, such names as Bel- 
lingham and Ovingham sounded with a soft g, 


| surely I said in my heart,” writes Prof. Freeman, 


in ‘English Towns and Districts,’ p. 448, “‘ here 
are folk who are Westsaxonibus ipsis West- 

oniores.” See farther a note on the suffix 
ham, by Mr. R. O. Heslop, in Newcastle Weekly 
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Chronicle for July 26, 1890, from which the fore- 


author of ‘Dora Thorne,’ 7® S. vii. 108. I have 


going facts are taken, so far as regards Northum- | had some correspondence on the subject. I am 


berland. 


| told that the author is Bertha M. Clay. I havea 


It is not to be expected that such phenomena | list of all her works and the names of the American 


should stand alone. The ordinary English pro- | 
It is the | 


nunication of Edgar is with the hard g. 
same in the Scots vernacular, which calls the name 


Egger. On the other hand, I knew a family which | 


stickled testily for their name, spelt Edgar, being 
pronounced Edjar. That there were diverse sounds 


given to this name of old may be surmised from | 
the varieties of thirteenth and fourteenth century | 


spellings, Edgar, Edgear, Edger, Ed3zear, Edgar, 
&c. There is a quoad sacra parish of Edgerston, in 
Roxburghshire, spelt in some old titles Ed3zearstoun 
and Edgeartoun (‘ Retours, Roxb.,’ No. 77). 
Camden’s statement (‘ Britannia,’ ed. Gibson, 
1695, p. 557) that the surname of Egerton is 
derived from the place in Cheshire, is no doubt 
accurate. A great deal must depend on the early 
spellings, and in these the correspondence hitherto 
has not been prolific. I observe in the ‘ Testa de 
Nevill,’ p. 402, a Lancashire place called Eger- 
garth. Now garth is most frequently found in 
conjunction with a personal name. 


or dwelling of two early settlers named Edgar, 
Edger, or Eger. Geo. NEILson. 


Hence, on the 
facts disclosed, there seems to be no difficulty in | 
supposing that Egergarth and Egerton were | 


respectively the garth or enclosure, and the tun | Tao-tze. 


publishers, too long for these pages. I shall be 
glad to send Mr. Sanps a copy of them. 
Hersert Harpy. 
Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Swastika: Frtror (7" §. x. 409, 457).—I 
have, as Pepys would write, waded most patiently 
through the Indexes, as suggested, and condensed 
the following details. It is called a firestick, a 


| frame or jointed stand (a tripod with four legs), 
| having a central depression for the insertion of s 
| horizontal pole, to be twisted for the generation of 
| fire. It is named Arani, yappadcov, or gamma- 


tion; it is the Tau or Crux Ansata, the Egyptian 
anchs, or sign of life 9; supposed key of the Nile, 
or turnkey, the upper orifice receiving a bar to 
operate on the sluices; it is the Greek digamma *; 


| it is the Hebrew } vaw, Latin vis. It is the full- 
| foot, i.¢., fowl-foot, or “ devil’s claw,” used by our 


Government ; 80, many footed, a caltrop, like the 


| symbol of Man and Sicily. It is fugelfot, felafote, 


fuelfot, the crux Gothica, croix gammée, or dis- 
guised cross. It is Gnostikerkreuz, Templeisen- 
kreuz, Baphometzeichen, Mjolmir, and the Buddhist 
It is a cross potence, a pentagram, or 
pentalpa, and Druden fuss. In Pali called Sati, s 
Amen, “so be it,” “‘ it is well”; and Pramanths, 





ath 2 <3 is its “ fire-stick” equivalent. I 
A Lono Lease ax 17s Termination (7 §, xi, | Of Prometheus, is its “ fire-stic , 
: a See G see it in the Hebrew §§ letter, aleef. In Sir 


128).—The Church Defence Institution must emplo Braye - ci 1 de 

a ae or careless aaien, The Church of fo Gardner Wilkinson’s abridged Egyptians, = 
land never had, has not, and perhaps never will | 1557, it will be —_ figured, ay a or 
have, any property. Church property in England | ¥°rked in Colours,” face 4 “ ~ Ee -_~ 
belongs to the several churches—e.g., the church of | 85 *® Indian fabric made for t rf Hoe. 
Westminster, the church of Kensington. The ~~ _— ' 
property in question may have reverted to the) engerecugemal —_ 
ishopric ; it cannot have returned to a body| From what source is the designation of this 
| ubiquitous symbol derived? I hazard a com 


jecture. In Sanscrit swasti signifies approbation, 
Seo ane Sue St Gee tee eee te te Se. benediction, whilst ka is the termination of attr- 


a ae to the — rp, rel butive words. Was the swastika the forerunner 
andersond some fow yeas ago tht the leae in| (fhe crue ‘of consecration? Sv rihan 

the date of its expiration, were in the handa of the | religious | 2 ae cone boiled 

iodien toil P ’ | in which the officiating Brahman scatters bol 
velyn family. | rice on the ground, and invokes the blessing of the 


A similar query was asked in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. | gods on the ceremony about to commence. 
iii. 450, and remains unanswered. (See also, as to | H. 
‘ Long Leases,’ 7 §. iv. 72, 176, 334, 416, 531 > TIERS (7 S. xi. 66, 196).—In ** Rendre justice 
v. 72; vi. 72, 214, 296, 454.) It would certainly | 4 tiers et au quart ; médire du tiers et du quart, 
be interesting to have farther particulars of a lease &c., the words tiers (fem. tierce, Latin te rtius) sod 
for a thousand years having fallen in. Idoubt the quart (fem. quarte, Lat. quartus, Eng. quarter do 
— A. Coutixowoop Ler. | not mean the third estate and the lower orders, bat 
Waltham Abbey. | letierset le quart is perfectly synonymous with Tar 
Cuartorre Bragme (7% §. xi. 88).—If Mr. | le monde et qui que ce soit,” 1.¢., every one, from i 
Sanps will communicate with me I may be able | lowest to the highest, whatever be his —_ — 
to supply him with a few facts, and direct him in| tion. The ancient ordinal numbers trers a0 b . 
the way of more. I asked a question as to the although in most cases gradually supersedee © 


which never owned it. J. S. 
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froisieme and quatriéme, are nevertheless of fre- | 


quent use in modern French. Next to the two 
phrases mentioned above, the following expressions 
may be subjoined, in which tiers and quart have 
likewise barely the meaning of third and fourth. 
“ Le tiers état ” =the third estate, “‘ un tiers” = one- 
third, “deux tiers” = two-thirds, “un tiers expert,” 
“le tiers ordre de St. Frangois,” “‘accompagner en 
tierce,” “une tierce personne,” “ parer en tierce” 
(fencing), “ fievre tierce” (tertian ague). 

Quart (O.Fr. quarz, quart), “le quart denier,” 
“un quart voleur survient ”’ (La Fontaine, Fable 
xiii, livre 1, ‘Les Voleurs et l’Ane’), “ fiévre 
quarte,” “parer en quarte” (fencing), “l’accord 
de quarte” (music), “une quarte” (quarter), 
“ancienne mesure de liquide contenant 2 pintes” 
(Larousse). R. D. Navta. 


Heerenveen, Holland. 


Wittiam Lancranp (7" S. xi. 108).—The 
name and birthplace of the author of the ‘ Vision 
concerning Piers the Plowman’ are subjects dis- 
cussed by Prof. Skeat in the introduction to the 
Clarendon Press edition of the poem. He thinks 
that the poet was probably born at Cleobury 
Mortimer about 1332, and gives one reason to 
believe that his family afterwards removed to Ship- 
ston-under- Wychwood. Sr. Swiraiy. 


Crevcirix in THE Banana Fruit (7" S. xi. 
84).—Although I have nothing to say on this sub- 
ject (truly a strange apology for writing), I cannot 
help thanking Mr. Exior Honckrn for his inter- 
esting note. Having in my boyhood travelled in 
banana lands, I was, of course, acquainted with 
the crucifix theory, though until now I did not 
know whence the legend came. While in the 
Brazils I heard it said that in the untoward 
event of an Englishman venturing to cut or slice a 
banana with his knife in the presence of a Spaniard 
he would, in punishment for a gross act of sacri- 
lege, be instantly stabbed—the use of a knife 
under such circumstances being regarded as an 
affront to the person of the Saviour. Often and 
often, without book or knowledge, have I repeated 
this story to my fair countrywomen, who seem 
ever at a loss to know how to eat a banana with 
dignity, and at the same time have invited them 
to bisect that fruit and find the crucifix. I am 
bound to say that this experiment has invariably 
ended in shouts of laughter, there being no 
visible resemblance between the blurred design 
found on the section of a banana and the sacred 
emblem of our faith. I note that Richard Ligon 
spells the word Bonano, which is probably correct. 

Ricuarp EpeccumsBe. 


the old writer, but without success. There is a 
something; but by no stretch of desire and imagi- 
nation can I make it into anything describable. 
J. Roser. 
Madeira, 


I have read that in the Canary Islands the 
banana is never cut across with a knife, because it 
then shows the crucifix. Gerarde’s account of this 
phenomenon is as follows :— 

** In which fruit [7. ¢., the banana], if it be cut accord- 
ing to the length, oblique, transverse, or any other way 
whatsoever, may be seen the shape and forme of a crosse, 
with a man fastened thereto. Myself have seen the 
fruit, and cut it in pieces, which was brought me from 
Aleppo, in pickle: the crosse I might perceive, as the 
forme of a spred-Egle in the root of Ferne; but the man 
I leave to be sought for by those which have better eies 
and judgement than my eelfe.” 

Ligon’s suggested explanation of this curious 
appearance is a repetition, conscious or unconscious, 
of Bosio’s theory of the passion-flower. 

Cc. C. B. 


Otp Provers (7 S. xi. 148).—“ Th’ berrin’s 
gone by, and v’ child’s called Anthony.” Had not 
HERMENTRUDE, who is usually so accurate, said 
that “berrin’” stood for burying, it might have 
been supposed that the word meant “ bearing”; 
then we should have understood that the confine- 
ment was over, the little stranger had received its 
welcome, and the name of Anthony had been con- 
ferred :— 

Nothing is here for tears ; 
but, viewing the proverb in the sense in which it 
appears to have been ordinarily employed, it takes 
other hues, and we see the black looks and brown 
study of disappointment ; or we think of the 
terrible mistake made in the naming of the infant 
Shandy, owing to the late arrival of his father. 

Many sayings have been in use at various periods 
to show that delays may lead to very awkward 
results. Thus we have, “ The day after the fair,” 
“ After meat mustard,” “ After death the doctor,” 
** Pardon after execution,” “ Just in time to be 


too late,” &c. Wma. UNpeERgILL. 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire the proverbial 
phrase alluded to is heard in the altered form of 
“ All’s well ’at ends well, an’ t’ child’s name’s 
Anthony.” In the county of Antrim I have 
heard a different version used: “The thing is 
quite correct, the child’s name is Anthony, and the 
woman must get her ducks.” The phrase was 
used to dispel any doubts there might be about the 
reality of an event ; but what the “woman” and 
the “ducks” have to do with the matter would 
perhaps be hard to say. W. W. Davies. 





Hotel Victor a, Montreuse, Suisse. 


Bananas are common enough here to experiment 
With, and I have raised the curiosity of native 
waiters by slicing away, in the hopes of confirming | 


Lisburn, co. Antrim, 

A parallel saying, current around Hyde Park 
fifty years ago, was “It is all over, and the boy’s 
name is Charlotte.” A boy was expected, a girl 
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came, and the event was gently communicated to 
the hoping parent in the above words. 
BolLBav. 


Tue Titte “Sir” (7™ S. x. 505; x1. 72).— 
Reading Sir David Lyndsay I fell upon the 
following passage, which A. J. M. will find ad rem: 

The seilye Nun wyll thynk gret schame 
Without scho callit be Madame ; 
The pure Preist thynkis he gettis no rycht 
Se he nocht stylit lyke ane knycht 
And callit Schir affore his name 
As Schir Thomas and Schir Wilyame. 
‘Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane 
Courteour, Il. 4658-63, m Lyndeay’s ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works,’ ed. Laing, 1871. 
Evidently the social effect or value of the handle 
was in the eyes of Sir David of the Mount con- 
siderably higher in the case of the knight than 
when the poor (pure= poor, not pure) priest wore 
it “‘affore his name.” But the satirist was Lyon 
King of Arms, and heraldry and chivalry may 
have warped his estimate of comparative values. 
At the same time the facts laboriously gathered 
by Jamieson, and grouped in his ‘ Dictionary,’ sub 
voce “ Pope’s Knights,” strongly support Sir David’s 
view. Geo. NEItsoy. 


The “five who try cases between the Queen 
and her subjects,” as Barons of the Exchequer, 
lost their position in the future on the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court. The sole representa- 
tive of these officers is Sir C. E. Pollock. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


A Nore on ‘Tae Brive or Lammermoor’ 
(7™ S. x. 462; xi. 12, 95).—The statement of 
your correspondent at the second reference does 
not quite agree with what is said in the introduc- 
tion to‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ It is there 
remarked, with reference to Andrew Symson’s 
elegy on the tragic event :— 

**The verses bear this title—‘On the unexpected 
death of the virtuous Lady Mrs. Janet Dalrymple, Lady 
Baldoon, younger,’ and afford us the precise dates of the 
catastrophe, which could not otherwise have been easily 
ascertained. ‘ Nupta August 12. Domum Ducta August 
24, Obiit September 12. Sepult, September 30, 1669,’”” 
Does not “‘nupta” mean that she was formally 
betrothed on the 12th, whilst her marriage took 
place on the 24th? FF. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Warn: De va Warenne (7" S. xi. 48).— 
The armorial shield of De la Warenne, which is 
simply Chequée or and azure alternately, may be 
seen at Castle Acre Priory, near Swaffham, in 
Norfolk, now the property of the Earl of Leicester. 
The shield of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick in 1344, Chequée or and azure, a 
chevron ermine, is very similar. This coat seems 
to have formed a very common tavern sign in 


My own shield is very much of the same kind. 
Chequée or and azure, on a fess gules three lions 
rampant proper. Crest, a lion’s head erased proper, 
Motto, ‘‘ Virtus propter se.” Joseph Pickford, 
Esq. (afterwards Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart.), who 
inherited the estates of William Radcliffe, assumed 
the name of Radcliffe by royal sign manual 
in 1795, and also their arms, Argent, a bend 
engrailed sable, charged with a crescent of the 
field as difference; Crest, a bull’s head erased sable, 
horns arg. tipped or, gorged with a ducal coronet 
of the second. Instead, however, of assuming 
their motto, “Caen, Cressie, Calais,” he retained 
the old motto of the Pickford family, “ Virtus 
propter se,” which is still used by his descendant 
Sir Joseph Percival Pickford Radcliffe, Bart., of 
Rudding Park, co. York. 
Those who are conversant with heraldry well 
know that the crest and motto are of far less im- 
portance than the shield of arms, and are in many 
instances omitted from stone carvings altogether 
and from stained glass. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I am not prepared to accept the identity of the 
two families, while very desirous to consider any 
clear evidence to that effect. A. H. 


Names or Oxen anp Cows (7® §. xi. 62).— 
Brockie, Gowans (‘ Heart of Midlothian ’). 

Jetty, Lightfoot, Whitefoot (Jean Ingelow, 
* High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire’). 

Beauty, Buttercup, Cherry, Daisy, Damsel, 
Darkie, Granny, Grizzle, Judy, Lemon, Lovely, 
Nancy, Straighthorn, Topsy (in my immediate 
neighbourhood, now or formerly). 

** Marjolain, nom assez usité pour les boeufs” 
(from the ‘ Vocabulaire du Berry et de quelques 
Cantons Voisins,’ 1842), 

JonaTHAaN Bovucnien. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


May I supplement the list by mentioning 
“Crummie,” the cow which was introduced 80 
pathetically by Lady Anne Lindsay into ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray’? L&.ivs. 


Grayson (7 §. xi. 28).—The ‘ History, &., 
of Cumberland and Westmorland ’ (1829), states 
that Greysouthen was “anciently called (rake- 
sothen,” and it is under the latter name alone 
that it is mentioned in Nicolson and Burn’ 
* History’ (1777). J. F. Manseros. 

Liverpool. 


Rove=Scan(7" S. xi. 67).—Can it interest Mr. 
Terry to have his attention called to the Dutch 
roofje (pron. roafy2) =scab ? L. 


Witutiam Howrey (7™ S, ix. 207, 317).—He 





former years, ‘‘The Chequers,” indicating that 
games of chance could be played within doors. 


was instituted to the vicarage of Bishops Suttoo, 
| dio. Winton, December 8, 1796, on the presenti 
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tion of the Rev. William Ralph and others ; to| described by him with great candour in Tait’s 
the vicarage of Andover, dio. Winton, January 22,| Magazine for September, 1838. This article is 
1802 ; and to the rectory of Bradtord Peverel, | reprinted in vol. xiv. of Prof. Masson’s edition of 
dio, Bristol, May 23, 1811, on the presentation of De Quincey’s ‘ Works,’ pp. 132-145. Q. V. 
Winchester College respectively (P. R. O., Institu- ' a ol 
tion Book, Series C., vol. iii. pp. 3, 334, 537). | Kanoss (7* S. ix. 89, 216, 355; x. 153, 329, 
Danie Hipwett. | 495)-—In my last note on this subject my bad 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. | writing has made me responsible for a curious 
| erratum, which, in the interests of accuracy, I hope 
I may be allowed to correct. I am made to say 


GoLpsMITH IN Pecknam (7™ S. xi. 168).- 





Forster, in his ‘ Life and Times’ of the gentle | 
master ‘‘qui nullum fere scribendi genus non 
tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit,” says :— 

“The good people of Peckham have also cherished 
traditions of Goldsmith House, as what once was the 
school became afterwards fondly designated ; which may 
not safely be admitted here. Broken window-panes have 
been religiously kept, for the supposed treasure of his | 
handwriting -But nothing is with certainty known, 
save what a daughter of ,the schoolmaster [ Dr. Milner] | 
bas related.” ; 
Forster gives some of Miss Hester Milner’s re- | 
collections, but nothing is said where the Peckham 
Academy stood. Perhaps—this as a suggestion— 
a search at the Camberwell Vestry might settle 
which was Dr. Milner’s house. 

H. G, Grirrinnoore. 
4, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Forster, in his ‘ Life and Times of Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ says :— 

“The good people of Peckham have also cherished 
traditions of Goldsmith House, as what was once the 
school is now fondly designated.” 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C, 


Suirsvitpine at Sanpcate (7@ §S. x. 484). 
—If Harpric Morpnyy is not already aware 
of the fact, it may interest him to know that in 
Charnock’s ‘History of Marine Architecture’ 
(1800) are particulars of several Sandgate ships. 

BEAULIEU. 





Curious Oriain or Carps (7" S. x. 486; xi. 
35, 135).—I know nothing of the Egyptian pack, | 
and consequently said nothing about it. Indeed, | 

have grave doubts whether any old Egyptian | 
ever handled a “ Devil’s Bible,” as it is difficult 
to imagine on what material the cards would have | 
been painted. My remark referred to the number 
of cards in the modern pack before the twenty-two 
tarots and the four knights were discarded. The 
modern continental tarot pack has retained the 
four knights and the four queens, but has dis- 
carded twenty-four of the pip cards, and therefore 
consists of fifty-four cards. L. L. K. 


Forcenies (7 S, x. 227, 296, 472; xi. 113, 
194).—* Walladmor ’"—De Quincey’s account of 
the original German novel will be found in the 
“mion Magazine for October, 1824. His own 
share in the translation or transmogrification is 





that “there is more than one reference to 
‘kabobbea’ written in George Selwyn’s corre- 
spondence.” For “‘kabobbea’ written” read 
kabobbed mutton. See ‘The Selwyn Correspond- 
ence,’ edited by J. H. Jesse, 1843, iv. 271, 290. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Mize: Mize Monzy (7" S. xi. 66).—Mzize, or, 
as it is more usually spelt, mise, is a *‘ Gift or 
customary Present of 5,000 Pounds, which the 
People of Wales give to every new Prince at his 
Entrance into that Principality” (Kersey, ‘ Dic. 
Anglo-Brit.,’ 1721). See also Bailey, ‘Eng. Dic.,’ 
1773. Mise is also used to express the tribute 
paid by the inhabitants of the county palatine of 
Chester to every new earl. See Kersey; Ash, 
‘New and Complete Dictionary,’ 1775 ; and Bailey, 
1727. In the case of the county palatine the 
amount of tribute appears to have been 3,000 
marks. It would be interesting to know the date 
when these tributes ceased to be paid. 

Hewiier Gossein. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


The article in Blount’s ‘ Law Dict.’ is too long 
to transcribe. It will be seen that it is “a French 
word signifying expense or disbursement.” It is 
also a law term, which Blount explains after 
Coke. There is an example in Blackstone, vol. iii., 
App., p. vi, No. 1, § 6, 1794. Eo, MarsHatt, 


“ Mise, a Law term that has various signitications ; 
sometimes it is an honorary gift, or customary present 
wherewith the people of Wades used to salute every new 
King and prince of Wales at their entrance upon their 
principality ; anciently it was given in cattle, wine, 
corn, &c., for the support of the prince’s family; but 
when that dominion was annexed to the Znglish crown, 
the gift was changed into money, the county of Flint 
paying 2,000 marks, &c. The county of Chester pays a 
mise or tribute of 5,000 marks at the change of every 
owner of the said earldom, for enjoying the privileges of 
that palatinate; at Chester they keep a mise book, 
wherein every town and village is rated.”—‘ New Eng 
lish Dictionary,’ by Thomas Dyche, London, 1754 


Everarp Home CoLeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mise is the spelling which is adopted in old 
dictionaries. In Littleton’s ‘ Dict.’ (1703) and 
earlier ones the word mise=expense, or a tax. 
Miege (1701) notes the application of the term to 
the Welsh custom, which is also explained by 
Bailey, s.v.: “ Mise (Law Word)=a Gift or 
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customary Present of 5,000 Pounds, paid by the 
Inhabitants of Wales to every new Prince at his 
Entrance into that Principality.” Bailey also has 
“ Mise-Money= Money given by way of Com- 
position or Agreement, to purchase any Liberty, 


&ec.” J. F. Mawyserou. 
Liverpool. 
To Smatm (7* S. xi. 126).—This term is often 


used in the sense of Dr. Jessopp’s vigorous protest 
against church falsification quoted by St. Switaty. 
It is well understood in London and the south 
midland counties, but I do not know it in print. 
Tt is, of course, equivalent to gaum, daub, and 
nearly, but not quite, the same as smear. 0. 


Tae Laxton Famity (7 S. x. 367, 436; xi. 
51).—The perusal of Mr. Stocken’s reply to my 
query has given me much pleasure, and I shall go 
on hoping that little by little we may get together 
sufficient evidence to settle the point at issue, Is 
it possible that Sir William Laxton may bave had 
a daughter Anne as well as a stepdaughter of that 
name, and that the former married Medley and 
the latter Lodge? The Medley pedigree is given 
in Horsfield’s ‘ History of Lewes’ and Berry’s 
“Sussex Pedigrees,’ both these no doubt being 
copied from the original in possession of the family. 

Eppone. 


Precepence or City Companies (7™ §, xi. 
147).—William Herbert, late librarian to the 
Corporation of London, in his ‘ History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies of London’ 
(i. 100), states that the precedency of the com- 
panies was a point of etiquette scrupulously ad- 
hered to in all pageantries, and was regulated by 
the mayor and aldermen, but for a long time was 
reduced to no fixed principle. He furnishes the 
order observed in the 5 Edward IV. (1465) and 
following year. Another order of procession is 
given for November 20, 1483, when the companies 
met King Richard III. on his entering the City. 
About this time the Tailors and Skinners had a 
dispute respecting their precedency in processions, 
which was decided by giving alternate precedence 
to the disputants. Ocher orders of processions 
were issued in 1485 and two following years. On 
August 31, 1487, the Grocers headed the list, 
followed by the Mercers, an arrangement which 
appears to have been reversed on October 9 of the 
same year; bat on June 24, 1509, the Tailors 
took precedence, probably owing to an order that 
the mayor’s company should always precede. 

Everarp Home Covemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is no prescriptive right ; use and pre- 


cedent only—say custom. Stow writes: ‘‘The 
23rd of Henry VIII. these companies had place at 


Herbert, ‘History of the Twelve Livery Com- 
panies’ (i, 100-103), notices disputes, quotes a 
decision 4 & 5 Henry VIIL, and gives various lists 
of deviations. A. Hat 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Martaematics (7 §. xi. 102, 176).—Mr. W. J. 
31RcH has attributed to Cambridge what belongs 
to Oxford. Thirty years ago the examination 
called officially Responsions was universally known 
as “‘ smalls,” and readers of ‘ Verdant Green’ will 
recognize the term at Oxford ten years previous 
to that. The examination at Cambridge called 
officially the Previous Examination was termed the 
“little go.” Similarly the degree examination 
was called ‘‘ greats” at Oxford, and the “ great 
go” at Cambridge. Freperic Larpest. 


“Smalls,” not “little go,” was certainly the 
Oxford name in my day (1863-66) for the first 
examination. So in Cardinal Newman's novel 
‘Loss and Gain,’ published in 1848, we find an 
undergraduate complaining to his tutor of being 
detained at Oxford “‘ by those confounded smalls.” 
“Your Responsiones,’ answered the tutor, in a 
tone of rebuke...... ‘Who is in the Responsion 
schools, Mr. Sikes ?’” Georce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Mom (4" S. vii. 429 ; 5S, iii. 308, 354, 434; 
6 S. iii. 347, 496; iv. 57, 376; vii. 35).—When 
the question of the composition of this antiquated 
drink was raised in ‘N. & Q.’ I forget whether 
any of your correspondents remembered that it is 
mentioned by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
She writes from Brunswick, under date Novem- 
ber 3, 1716: “I have not forgotten to drink your 
health here in Mum, which I think very well 
deserves its reputation of being the very best ix 
the world.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Restorinc Excravines (7 §S, xi. 47, 174).— 
M. A. J. will find ample and valuable directions 
on this subject in a far better work than ‘ Barto- 
lozzi,’ being ‘ Engravings and their Value,’ by Mr. 
J. H. Slater, published lately by Mr. L. Upeott 
Gill, and a thoroughly practical book. 0. 


Rivpte: “A HEADLEss may,” &c. (7% S. © 
268, 374, 494).—This is undoubtedly a riddle, 
though not one of a high class. The first line, 
I have always heard, is, 

A headless man had a letter to write; ; 
and the answer is that the letter he had to write 
was the letter o=nothing. The man who had lost 
his sight read nothing, and so on. 

G. F. 8. E. 


Gus Pataces: Geveva Parst (7 S. ix. 44; 





the Mayor’s feast in the Guildhall, in order as 
followeth : Mercers I., Bladesmiths LX. and last.” 


x.78, 198, 352; xi. 178).—‘The Rabble Roatia Gia 
| Shop’ is the title of a curious old print (141. by 
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12in.) I possess, showing about # dozen figures 
got up as apes, cats, &c., in possession of a gin 
cellar, and surrounding a huge cask of “ Geneva,” 
no doubt. One of the party of the rout carries a 
flaming torch, and with it and a lantern suspended 
above the cask the arched cellar or gin shop is 
illuminated. To attempt a description of the gro- 
tesque appearance and antics of the extraordinary 
drunken group, male and female, of which it is 
composed is not my intention, but I wish to draw 
attention to the fact that underneath the title, 
at the back of the frame, is written, in an oldish 
handwriting, “ Hemskirk, 1574.” There is evi- 
dently an error in date here—1754, I think, would 
be nearer the mark, as I am aware that more than 
one noted painter of the name of Hemskirk (spelt 
variously) flourished in the last century. A few of 
their paintings hang in Hampton Court, and, if I 
recollect aright, a Hemskirk, about 1750, painted 
a very ludicrous picture representing a monkey- 
barber in the act of shaving a customer—a Cockney 
I believe, though let us trust he was no connexion. 
Probably he was also the artist who painted the 
picture (if such there was or is) from which the 
print ‘The Rabble Rout in Gin Shop’ is taken. 
May the latter not have some historical reference 
to probable riots, for instance, which may have 
occurred in the metropolis when the “heavy 
excise of five shillings per gallon” was placed 
upon gin in the year 1735? Previously gin “ was 
so cheap that the poor could intoxicate themselves 
and be disabled from labour for one penny”; and 
so unpopular does this charge upon gin seem to 
have been, that the Act enforcing it (with some 
other Acts) was 

“inclosed in a brown paper parcel, with a sufficient 
quantity of gunpowder, and blown up in Westminster 
Hall by one Nixon, a Nonjuring clergyman, while the 
courts of justice were sitting, July 14, 1736.’ 

See Mortimer’s ‘ Students’ Dictionary,’ ge : 


Jal 


R. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John Rhys, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
To his ‘Studies in the Arthurian Legend’ Prof. Rhys 
prefixes a motto from the ‘ Chanson des Saxons,’ attri- 
buted to Jean Bodel :— 
Ne sont que trois matieres a nul home entendant, 
De France et de Bretaigne et de Kome la grant. 
To some extent the opinion therein expressed has re- 
ceived the assent of Milton and Lord Tennyson, to say 
nothing of subordinate writers. Not easily can the in- 
fluence of Celtic legend upon English literature be over- 
estimated ; and the effort of Prof. Rhys to “ throw light 
on the genesis and history of the Arthurian legend 
will, as he hopes, extend beyond the students of Celtic 
to all who are interested in the growth of our literature. 
From this point of view we are « rry that the pro- 
fessor bas not simplified the task of comprehension of 
the English reader who is unacquainted with his Celtic 





studies. To those familiar with his ‘Celtic Britain’ his 
nomenclature may present no difficulty. The English 
reader, though he may arrive at the meaning of Bryth- 
onic, which is given in the ‘New English Dictionary,” 
though not in the ‘Century’ or any otker dictionary, 
may stand aghast before a word such as Goidelic. In 
the case of terms of this description, it is not going 
too far to ask that some prefatory information should be 
supplied. To a great extent the new volume is based 
upon the professor's Hibbert lectures on ‘ Celtic Heathen- 
dom,’ delivered in 1886. The views therein put forward 
have not passed unchallenged ; and as these are main- 
tained, further discussion is likely to ensue. It is urged, 
however, in the preface that no fresh offence is com- 
mitted ; and on behalf of the terms of the Solar Myth 
theory it is pleaded that they are “convenient,” and 
that ‘‘ whatever may happen to that theory, nothing has 
been found exactly to take its place.’’ As a contribution 
to comparative mythology the volume is equally in- 
genious and interesting. With the professor's theories 
it is difficult and needless to deal at length. The his- 
torical and literary portion, the analysis and account of 
existing works, from the Welsh Triads to the poems of 
the Laureate, constitute delightful reading and supply 
much curious information. In matters such as the origin, 
nature, and quest of the Holy Grail, or the relations 
between the three Elaynes of the legends—Elayne, the 
daughter of King Pelles, and mother of Sir Galahalt ; 
Elayne, the fair Maid of Astolat; and Elayne, or Eleyne, 
the daughter of King Pellinore—Prof. Rhys is a pleasant, 
an erudite, and a trustworthy guide, As to whether 
Gwalchmei, Peredur, and Owein—we take the etymo- 
logy of the profeesor—are indeed late editions of the 
Sun-hero, and as to the connexion between their exploits 
and those of Herakles, the writer must be left to explain 
his own views. Of the Welsh story-tellers, and their 
glorification of Galahad as the hero of chastity, it is 
assumed that their stories, “on the whole, were genuine 
echoes, however, (sic) inarticulate, of ancient myths: in 
other words, the etory-tellers were as a rule neither 
prudes nor inventors, but merely editors, in their own 
way, of materials which they found ready for use. 
Earnest, well written, speculative, and erudite, the 
volume is a pleasing companion to the study of the most 
delightful of heroic legends. It may be added in its 
praise that it is got up with the daintiness and coquetry 
to which the publishers have accustomed us, 


Visitations and Memorials of Southwell Minster, Edited 
by Arthur Francis Leach. (Camden Society.) 
Ix the wake of Dr. Jessopp’s admirable ‘ Visitations of 
the Diocese of Norwich, 1492-1532,’ published in 1888 
by the Camden Society, come these not less interesting 
or valuable ‘ Visitations and Memorials of Southwell.’ 
In some important respecte, as Mr. Leach points out, 
the register now published is of even higher interest. 
It gives a picture of the life and working of a collegiate 
church more clear and vivid than is often obtained. The 
visitations meanwhile in Norwich are those of an outside 
authority, knowing nothing of the inner life, and certain 
to be hoodwinked so far as was possible. The Southwell 
visitations “are the records of a domestic forum, in 
which the facts were almost as well known to the visitors 
personally as they were to the persons visited.” A not 
very edifying record of offences is supplied, and a very 
curious light is cast upon the way in which discipline 
was enforced and looseness or irregularity was punished. 
Sufficiently trivial are many of the offences, ranging 
from unpleasant babits, such as spitting too much, to 
contumacy, an offence which seems to have merited the 
severest reprimand. Against Richard Penketb, a vicar 
choral, it is alleged that “s«pe stringit nasum suum in 
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tantum sanguis inde effluit infra chorum in nocumentum 
aliorum vicariorum, et similiter spuit nimis procul a ee, 
et quandoque in facies Rectoris chori.” It is pleasant to 
learn that this very offending vicar promises amendment. 
Muchworse must be held the conduct of Dominus Johannes 
Bagall, who, to the great scandal of the church, walks 
about the town at unseasonable hours of the nigbt, 
throwing stones at people's windows, while John Bull, 
vicar choral, chauntry priest, and churchwarden, quite 
vindicates the reputation for pugnacity attached to his 
name, and is a very constant offender, It is on his 
account that no minister of the church is permitted to 
carry a hanger, unless when going into the country. 
Dominus Robert Backley does not sing in the choir—a 
frequent offence—and shirks duties to attend the mill, 
so that he is nieknamed the miller, Three vicars at a 
time breakfast in town during prime, and Dominus 
Ricardus Sledmyr keeps a school of dice and back- 
gammon in his chamber. The house of Agnes Saynto: 

and those of two other Agneses, prove an irresistible bait. 
John Bull, before mentioned, is seen leaving the garden 
of Agnes Saynton at “ first peal’ for matins, and, worse 
to say, “ diffamatur cum Margareta uxore poticarii,” 
one result of such proceedings being that Agnes Saynton 
impregnata est, secundum famam publicam. For 
these and other offences the punishments are seldom 
more than admonition, or, at worst, suspension for a few 
days, “ Go and sin no more ”’ is a maxim carried to its 
ultimate application. 

Curious and suggestive as is this portion of the volume, 
it does not constitute the only, or even the greatest, 
claim upon attention, The information concerning 
Southwell itself, ite constitution and administration, is 
of extreme interest and value. The entire preface is, 
indeed, a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of an exceptionally interesting and a long neglected 
subject. 


Wales and the Border C. 
Minshall 


unties. 
& Co. ; 


Byegones relating to 
(Oswestry and Wrexham, Woodall, 
Lon lon, Stock.) 

A GoopLy volume, in spite of its ungrammatical title, 

which it is not yet too late to change, is made by this 

year’s issue of Byego A mass of information, much 
of it new and actual, and more of it curious and old, is 
collected, and is conveniently arranged for reference. 

For purposes of study and of research the volume has 

equally strong claims upon attention, 


Baboo English as ‘tis Writ. By Arnold Wright. 
Unwin.) 

Some specimens of Baboo English, many of them 

sufficiently amusing, are accompanied by a description 

of the press in India that may be read with advantage, 


Le Livre Moder for March contains a curious and 
interesting article on ‘ Une Edition Projetée des Fleurs 
de Mal.’ In this are given two of the designs executed 
by Bracquemont for the title-page. These are peculiar, 
but not especially happy. Baudelaire’s preface to the 
revised edition of his poems is reprinted. In the elegant 
impertinence of this readers curious in such matters 
may trace the origin of some recent utterances in Eng- 
land, “ Que!ques-uns mont dit que ces poésies pouvaient 
faire du mal: je ne m’en suis pas réjoui. D’autres, de 
bonnes Ames, qu’elles pouvaient faire du bien ; et cela ne 
m’a pas affligé.”’ A further instalment of curious auto- 
graphs is issued. M. B. H. Gausseron sums up the 
month’s literature in his usual admirably condensed 
tyle. 


es. 
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Tue catalogue of Mr, M. W. Rooney, 
Avenue, Dublin, contains some scarce bo 
prices, 


Rathgar 
ks at moderate 


THE announcement of one of the most important 
folk-lore publications that has yet appeared reaches ug 
from Messrs. Carlo Clausen, of Via di Po, Torino, and 
Palermo. It is nothing less than the ‘ Bibliografig 
delle Tradizioni Popolari d’ Italia,’ compiled by the 
greatest authority on the subject, Dr. Giuseppe Pitre, 
who has devoted eleven years to the work. It will com. 
prise the six divisions of (1) fairy stories, fables, legends; 
(2) folk-songs and melodies; (3) children’s games and 
nursery rhymes; (4) adages, distiches, riddles ; (5) pro- 
verbs and popular sayings; (6) popular customs, beliefs, 
and superstitions. The specimen sheet shows us that no 
writer of any country, including our own, even of remote 
date, but bas a place in this comprehensive encyclo- 
peedia. It is estimated that the price will be approzi- 
mately twenty lire; but in order to make it absolutel 
comprehensive and exhaustive, early notices of out-of. 
the-way contributions worthy to find mention, whether 
in old English writers or in isolated papers in modern 
periodicals, are invited by the publishers, The size of 
the volume may thus be increased; but with such an 
editor as Dr, Pitré we know that there will be no entry 
but of value. 


CANTERBURY MARRIAGE ALLEGATIONS.—In answer to 
some inquirers, Mr. J. M. Cowper states that there are 
at Canterbury sixty thousand (perhaps more) marriage 
allegations, extending from the year 1568; that he 
has extracted all the allegations to the end of 1615; 
that he bas sufficient matter ready for the press to make 
a volume of some three hundred pages; and that if he 
can obtain one bundred subscribers at one guinea each 
the book can go to press at once. If printed, the book 
will be issued in the same size as his parish registers. 


* Historic THAner’ is the title of a new work by Mr. 
James Simpson on the eariy history of the Isle of Thanet, 
to be issued by subscription by Mr, Elliot Stock. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Corre spondents who repeat queries are requ 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. M. Geranty.— 

Call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea, — 
is by E. L. Aveline, ‘The Mother's Fables,’ p. 157, 1861. 

A Reaper or ‘N. & Q.’ (“ Dante”).—Please send 
full name and address, We have a letter for you, 

A. E, L. (‘The Derby Ram ’) 
p- 232, 

J. D. (* Fylfot ”’).—See Indexes to ‘N, 
Fifth, and Sixth Series, aud under ‘Swastika,’ 
Series, and present number, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


See present number, 


& Q.,’ Third, 
Sixth 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 








